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THE 

ATLANTIC  MC^IITHLY 

FOR  1872. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

Will  be  condacted  on  tbe  tame  eenenl  plan  which  haa 
hcretolbre  commended  the  magazine  to  the  bert  circle  of 
American  reader.,  and  made  it  moat  thoronghljr  repre- 
aentatire  of  all  American  intereata.  It  will  continue  to  be 
tiM.  onljr  a^'enae  through  which  the  muet  original  thinker, 
and  tbe  moat  diatinguished  writer,  in  the  country  reach 
the  public.  Tbe  conductor,  of  the  Atlaktic  Mokthlt 
have  made  arrangemrnta  by  which  the  magazine  for  the 
coining  year  will  be  equal  if  nut  auperlor  to  any  preced¬ 
ing  volume.. 

FirM  among  the  attrartiona  of  tbe  magazine  fbr  1871,  la 
aaehea  of  paper,  by  Da.  Ouraa  WaaDau.  Uouiaa, 
to  be  called 

THE  POET  ATTHE  BREAKFAST-TABLE 

Ttie  pabliaben  need  only  say  that  thia  ■eriee  U  In  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  design  with  which  the  flunous  **  Autocrat 
and  **  Proltesor  **  papers  were  undertaken,  and  they  are 
content  to  lea\*e  its  w^come  to  the  readers  whom  the 
author  delighted  in  the  pages  of  the  ATLaxTic  thirteen 
years  ago,  ami  to  the  great  numbers  In  Europe  and 
America  with  whom  the  name  of  the  ** Autocrat”  has 
since  become  a  household  word. 

SEPTIMtUS  FELTON;  OR,  THE  EUXIR  OF  UFL 

A  roathumou.  Bomance,  by  KaTBZXiaL  BawTHoaxa. 

Thi.  Mory,  t«;ently  dixovered  among  Mr.  Hawthorne’. 
ManuxtipU,  U  .uppoMd  to  hare  been  written  by  him 
fur  tbe  ATUtNTic  Monthly  o€  1864,  but  for  eome  un¬ 
known  reaxn  withheld.  Tbe  scene  i*  laid  in  Concord, 
Man.;  the  time  is  on  and  after  April  19,  1775,  tbe  day  of 
the  BaKle  of  Concord.  The  central  idea  of  the  Mory  U 
that  of  a  deathlen  man,  an  idea  which  had  a  peculiar  Ib.- 
cination  fur  Mr.  Hawthorne.  The  Mory  tuggest.  the 
-  Scarlet  Letter”  in  it.  power  and  profound  Mgniflcance ;  It 
abound,  in  cbarmlng  picture,  and  Menes  such  a.  Haw¬ 
thorne  delighted  to  draw;  and,  being  written  daring  tbe 
Wax  of  Secemion,  it  U  rirlfled  by  the  momentou.  erentv  | 
which  deeply  imprened  the  antbor.  The  Mory  will  her  -  a  j 
with  the  January  number  and  run  through  tbe  goa'tti 
part  of  the  year. 

MR.  JAMES  PARTON 
Wm  contribute  throughout  the  year  a  wries  of  aitici..  on 
Tho  Eire  of  Thomas  Jeffeiwon.  Tlie  M  xy  of 
Jefrerxn*.  career  i.  of  exceptional  inlernt,  an'',  will  be 
doubly  attractive  as  related  by  Mr,  Farion,  tiM  llrM  of 
living  biographers, 

MR.  H.  W.  EONGFKLI-'yW 
Will  have  Kveral  Poem,  in  the  early  oumber.  of  tbe 
magazine  for  1871,  beginning  with  Jaoi.ary. 

PROF.  J.kMES  rm  MII.I.E. 

Antbor  of  the  "  Dodge  Club”  z.mI  the  “  American  Baron,” 
will  ftimiMi  a  Serial  Story  enutled  The  Comedy  of 
Terrora,  to  run  througu  heveral  montba  The  story  re¬ 
late.  tbe  adventures  of  a  party  in  Montreal,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  Paris  daring  the  German  siege  of  laM  winter. 
It  is  in  ProC  DeMiUe’s  extravagant,  humorous,  muM 
foscinating  vein. 

MR.  JAMES  T.  FIELDS 
Will  contribute  paper,  of  Biographical  and  Literary  in¬ 
terest,  possessing  some  of  those  features  which  hate 
won  so  great  bvor  for  his  series  of  articles  in  ”Oar 
Whispering  Gallery 

THE  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLU3. 

A  xries  of  papers  liKlading  Travesties  of  Modem  Poets, 
Discussioiu  of  Modem  Poets  and  Poetry,  and  related 
topics  by  a  distinguished  writer,  whose  name  is  withheld. 

MR.  BRET  HARTE 

Will  ftimish  Sketches  and  Poems,  like  those  which  hate 
gained  him  so  great  renown. 

PROF.  JOHN  FISKE 
Will  contribute  bequent  papers  on  Historical  and  Philo- 
Supbical  topics. 

MR.  HENRY  JAMES,  JR., 

Tbe  foremost  American  writer  of  short  stories,  will  ftir- 
nisb  several  tales  to  the  .kTLXNTic  for  1871. 

REV.  W.  M.  BAKER, 

Author  of"  The  New  Timothy,”  will  continue  his  sketches 
of”  Lift  in  the  South-west.” 

MR.  W.  D.  HOWELLS 
Will  contribute  Sketches  and  Essays,  Uke  those  which 
have  heretofore  been  so  well  received  by  the  readers  of 
tbe  Atlaxtic. 

MB.  CLARENCE  KINO, 

Author  of  "  Mountaineeilng  in  the  Siena  Nevada,”  win 
furnish  papers  describing  tbe  peculiar  xenery  and  phases 
of  life  In  the  Bocky  Mountain  region  of  America. 

Begular  or  occasional  contribations  may  be  expected 
ftom  JOBX  O.  WHITTIIK,  Jahxs  Bumxll  Lowbll, 
OUVaa  WXXDXLL  Bolmis,  Batasd  Tatlob,  T.  W. 
Hiooixsox,  T.  B.  Alobicb,  Mbs.  H.  B.  Stowb,  Mas. 
Celia  Thaxteb,  H.  H.,  Mbs.  Habbibt  Pbbscott  Sfot- 
VOBD,  Miss  Cabouxb  Cbbsbbbo',  Hiss  £.  Stuabt 
Pkblps,  and  other  well-known  writers. 

Enlargement  of  the  EMltorial  Department. 

The  Editorial  Department  of  tbe  Atlaxtic  will  be 
greatly  enlarged  with  tbe  beginning  of  the  volumes  fur 
1811,  and  will  inclnde  (1)  a  flill  survey  of  current  Ameri¬ 
can,  English,  French,  and  German  Literature ;  (2)  monthly 
comment  on  tbe  more  noteworthy  aspects  of  Political 
affairs;  (8)  notice  of  MuMcal  events,  and  a  candid  review 
of  Popular  Music;  (4)  dlxusslon  of  Art  and  Artists;  (5) 
resumd  of  Sclentille  Progress. 

TERMS. 

Sin;^  nnmbeis,  15  cents.  g4.00  a  year  in  advance;  2 
copies,  $7.W ;  S  copies,  $16.00 ;  10  copies,  $N.00,  and 
$2.00  fur  exb  additional  copy ;  20  coplM,  $60,000,  and  a 
copy  gratU  to  the  person  xndlng  that  Club,  or  21  copies 
for  $60ff0. 
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ii^ublishers’  Announcement. 

With  tho  close  of  the  year  1871,  Evert 
Satdkdat  will  drop  its  pictoriitl  character. 
Its  last  number  in  pictorial  form  will  bettr  date 
December  SO,  1871.  On  and  after  January  1, 
1872,  its  publication  will  be  continued  in  the 
original  character  in  which,  during  a  period  of 
four  years  (1866-1869),  it  gained  the  highest 
favor  from  many  thousands  of  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  readers  throughout  the  country. 
The  publishers  confidently  hope  by  making  it 
emphatically  “  A  Journal  of  Choice  Reading  ” 
to  commend  it  not  only  to  its  earlier  readers, 
but  to  those  who,  during  the  two  years  of  its 
puUication  as  an  illustrated  journal,  have  af¬ 
forded  it  the  most  substantial  tokens  of  their  ap¬ 
preciation  and  good  will. 

Ggorob  Eliot’s  new  novel,  “Middlemarch,” 
announced  for  these  columns,  will  be  published 
in  Harper’s  Weekly. 


THE  COMING  SESSION. 

WHEN  Gen.  Butler  proposed  to  pass 
from  the  national  llouse  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  executive  chair  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  he  gave  as  one  of  his  reasons 
for  so  doing  that  the  next  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  being  that  just  preceding  a  presi¬ 
dential  election,  would  be  so  unimportant 
in  its  deliberations  that  he  could  well  be 
spared.  Perhaps  the  conclusion  did  not 
require  all  this  formality  of  premises ;  and 
yet  we  think  that  the  latter  were  unwai^ 
ranted.  We  see  nothing  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  Congress  is  to  re¬ 
assemble  to  interfere  with  at  least  the  usual 
degree  of  attention  to  the  public  interests. 
In  a  political  point  of  view,  certainly, 
every  tiling  is  favorable  to  a  busv  and  ef¬ 
fective  session.  The  question  of  the  Presi¬ 
dency  appears  to  be  as  well  settled  as  any 
future  political  event  can  be,  affording  to 
the  Republican  party  a  gratifying  prospect, 
which  nothing  is  likely  to  disturb  unless  it 
be  the  dereliction  of  its  representatives  in 
Congress.  The  latter  cannot  excuse  them¬ 
selves  by  alleging  want  of  power.  A  clas¬ 
sification  of  uic  two  houses,  as  they  will 
stand  at  the  opening  of  the  next  session, 
gives  in  the  Senate  56  Republicans  to  15 
Democrats;  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  140  Republicans  and  103  Democrats. 
It  is  true,  this  shows  a  considerable  falling 
off  of  Republican  strength  in  the  latter 
body,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  Con¬ 
gress,  and  particularly  a  loss  of  the  two- 
Uiirds’  vote,  which  proved  so  convenient 
under  the  Johnson  administration.  Still, 
a  working  majority  of  thirty-seven  is 
sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  is  in  accord  with  the 
Executive  and  is  conscious  of  a  power¬ 
ful  outside  sup|)ort,  such  as  is  iudi- 
cated  by  the  year’s  elcctiuns  The  Re¬ 


publican  members,  then,  5viU  only  h.ave 
themselves  to  blame  if  they  fail  to  strength¬ 
en  tlicir  political  situation  by  united  and 
effective  promotion  of  the  public  ivelfarc. 

Tlie  determination  of  this  question  rests 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Speaker  Blaine, 
who,  by  his  cast  of  the  House  Committees, 
can  give  an  immense  and  fruitful  impulse 
to  the  transaction  of  tlic  public  business. 
There  may  have  been  a  time  5vhen  the 
Speaker  was  seriously  hampered  in  the 
discharge  of  such  a  duty;  but  now,  when 
he  knows  thoroughly  the  leading  talent  of 
the  House  which  is  awaiting  his  disposal ; 
when  he  has  so  lately  had  the  verdict  of 
the  people  not  only  conclusive  upon  the  is¬ 
sues  of  the  day,  but  indicative  —  to  a  mind 
so  alert  and  sagacious  as  his  —  of  the  loom¬ 
ing  questions  of  the  future;  when  he  has 
himself  so  gained  in  power  as  to  have  be¬ 
come  independent  of  all  “entangling  alli¬ 
ances,”  he  is  abundantly  able  to  meet  the 
general  expectation  that  he  will  put  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place,  without,  as 
J^erson  said,  “fear,  favor  or  atiection.” 
We  speak  of  this  not  only  because  there 
has  been  a  peat  deal  of  speculation  on  the 
subject  in  the  press,  but  because  there  have 
been  reports  of  a  special  consultation  on 
the  subject  between  the  Speaker,  Gen. 
Butler  and  others.  'The  consultation  is 
wholly  improbable  —  the  alleged  partici¬ 
pants  are  impossible.  Gen.  Butler  at  this 
time  happens  to  be  that  “  wondrous  wise  ” 
man  who  has  jumped  into  his  first  bramble- 
bush,  and  is  poping  about  in  search  for  an¬ 
other  ;  and  Speaker  Blaine  is  not  the  man 
to  detain  him  by  asking  his  advice  on  the 
formation  of  the  House  Committees.  Nei¬ 
ther  will  he  commit  the  anachronism  of 
putting  an  ultra-Protectionist  in  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee,  or  any  other  than  a  close  economist  at 
the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri¬ 
ations.  That  the  revenue  reformers  will 
receive  just  treatment  at  his  hands  is 
equally  to  be  expected  firom  his  political 
sagacity  and  his  perception  of  just  princi¬ 
ples  of  legislation. 

The  session  will  certainly  begin  with  a 
generous  inheritance  fix>m  its  predecessor. 
There  are  on  the  calendars  of  both  houses 
759  bills,  of  which  number  319  belong  to 
the  Senate  and  440  to  Uie  House.  Many 
of  them,  it  is  true,  are  duplicates,  or  cover 
substantially  the  same  ground ;  some  arc 
perennials,  which  spring  up  at  every  ses¬ 
sion,  and  go  througn  their  little  round  of 
presentation,  reference  to  the  appropriate 
committee,  and  continuance  to  the  next  ses¬ 
sion  ;  and  others  are  the  fossils  of  former 
days.  Financial  questions  will  undoubted¬ 
ly  be  most  prominent  among  those  engag¬ 
ing  the  attention  of  both  houses  at  the 
coming  session.  So  far  as  the  statistics  yet 
accessible  have  shown,  there  will  be  an¬ 
other  opportunity  for  a  decided  reduction 
of  taxation.  The  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  —  by  no  means  a  re¬ 
former —  several  weeks  ago  conceded  that 
thirty  millions  could  be  stricken  from  the 
revenues,  and  perhaps  more.  Unquestion¬ 
ably  more,  we  should  say,  —  probably  not 
under  seventy-five  millions.  The  method 
on  which  this  reduction  is  made  will  be 
quite  as  important  as  the  fact  of  the  relief 
to  be  secured  by  it  to  the  purses  of  the 
people.  The  income-tax,  being  an  unmiti¬ 
gated  relic  of  the  war  period,  and  already 
reduced  to  comparative  insignificance  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  will  probably  go  by  the 
board  at  an  early  day,  whether  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  gives  his  consent  or 
not.  There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  wide 
extension  of  the  “  free-list  ”  section  of  the 
tariff,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that 
coal  and  salt  will  be  among  the  articles  em¬ 
braced  in  it.  A.  general  overhauling  and 
re-adjustment  of  the  tariff,  now  so  cum¬ 
brous,  inconsistent  and  burdensome,  is  al¬ 
most  too  much  to  expect,  though  urgently 
demanded  by  the  business  interests  of  the 
country.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
sweeping  away  of  all  internal  taxes  save 
those  on  stamps,  liquors  and  tobacco ;  though 
that  is  inevitable  at  no  distant  day. 

There  is  always  something  both  pleasant 
and  saddening  m  the  contemplation  of  a 
new  session  of  Con^ss,  Sanguine  minds 
cannot  help  imagining  that  at  length  tliey 
are  to  behold  Congressional  action  worthy 
of  a  great  nation  —  the  energetic  taking  up 
of  measures  which  have  clearly  received 
the  public  approval,  high-toned  and  prac¬ 
tical  discussions,  total  disregard  of  lobby 
pressure,  and  the  transaction  of  business 
with  the  method  and  efficiency  which  are 
characterizing  thousands  of  counting-houses 
all  over  the  land.  Bat  the  session  arrives, 
when  nothing,  of  course,  can  be  done  “  be¬ 
fore  tbe  holidays.”  Afterwards  conics  tbe 
old  routine  —  the  “  morning  hour ;  ”  un¬ 


conscionable  debates  on  political  or  trivial 
ni-atters,  interspersed  with  writ!  on  spcculies 
“  for  Buncombe  ;  ”  nnncccs.sary  fuss  over 
some  contumacious  witness  or  reporter,  who 
is  dragged  before  “  tlie  bar  of  tho  House ;  ” 
the  subsidence  of  imiiortant  matters  to  some 
hopelessly  loiv  place  on  the  c.alei.ilar ;  and 
finally  an  omnibus  appropriation  bill  —  a 
regular  NoiUi’s  ark  —  svhosc  contents  are 
left  for  the  clerks  to  discover  after  Congress 
ha.s  adjourned.  Whether  the  coming  ses¬ 
sion  is  to  show  a  different  record  rcnuiins  to 
be  seen ;  all  sve  can  say  i.",  that  its  oppor¬ 
tunities  promise  to  be  as  good  as  need  be. 


LOCATING  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 
^I''HE  officers  of  railroad  companies  ought 
A  not  to  be  less  interested  llian  the  public 
in  the  safe  running  of  their  trains.  Tliey 
engage  in  railroading  chiefly  to  make 
money,  and  hold  their  franchises  at  the 
will  of  the  community.  Accidents  of  5vhat- 
ever  kind  are  attended  with  such  pecuniary 
expense  as  prevents  them  from  lieing  re¬ 
garded  as  luxuries,  and  when  the  infringe¬ 
ment  of  public  safety  reaches  a  certain 
limit  the  community  is  absolutely  sure  to 
take  steps  for  self-protection.  A  statement 
of  these  simple  and  paljiablc  considerations 
serves  to  indicate  that  it  cannot  lie  for  the 
welfare  of  any  railw.ay  to  provoke  a  serious 
conflict  with  tlic  public.  In  their  eagerness 
for  a  large  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the 
books,  tliey  much  too  frequently  Like  an  ell 
where  only  an  inch  is  granteil ;  but  in  the 
last  analysis  their  interest  and  the  public 
interest  arc  really  one  and  the  same.  iVhen 
they  piermit  themselves  to  forgot  this  thc'y 
pay  in  some  way  for  the  fault  of  a  b:id 
memory. 

The  Eastern  road  paid  for  this  lapse  in 
the  Revere  casualty  of  last  summer,  'flic 
so-called  Vanderbilt  roads  of  New  York 
will  probably  be  called  on  to  p.ay  some¬ 
thing  fbr  the  error  they  matlc  in  locating 
their  new  Union  dejiot.  Tlie  vari  ius  long 
and  busy  lines  entering  Chicago  ought  vigi¬ 
lantly  to  remember  the  conditions  of  their 
existence  while  tliey  arc  deciding  ivhero  to 
rebuild  their  station-houses  in  that  city. 
And  at  home  tlic  Albany  ami  the  Provi¬ 
dence  roads  should  put  themselves  in  the 
public’s  place  as  they  determine  tlic  ques¬ 
tion  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  ground  on 
which  the  present  Providence  depot  stands. 
The  people  concede  certain  general  jirivi- 
leges  to  railways  for  accommodations  which 
they  receive  from  these  railways.  As  puli- 
lic  highways  exist  before  railromls  and  are 
of  greater  local  necessity  than  railroads, 
the  public  has  a  larger  concern  in  their 
maintenance  intact  than  it  has  in  the  build¬ 
ing  or  running  of  railroads.  This  is  an  es¬ 
sential  fact  not  wisely  forgotten  or  over¬ 
looked. 

Just  now  Boston  is  somewhat  distuvlied 
about  tlie  location  of  the  new  station  of  the 
Providence  road.  The  Company  unques¬ 
tionably  has  intended  to  put  it  at  a  point 
a  few  hundred  feet  back  on  the  line  toward 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  But  less  than  a 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  terminus  of  the 
Providence,  it  and  the  Albany  road  cross 
each  other  on  the  same  grade,  and  a  portion 
of  tlic  citizens  of  Boston  and  the  immediate 
neighborhood  desire  to  have  the  new  dcixit 
back  of  this  junction,  so  as  to  do  away  ivitli 
tlie  danger  that  all  thoughtful  men  know 
lies  in  a  crossing  over  which  pass  daily  a 
vast  number  of  trains.  Tlic  entrance  of  the 
Albany  line  into  tbe  heart  of  the  city  is  at¬ 
tended  with  about  the  minimum  of  danger, 
because  the  track  from  the  Providence  junc¬ 
tion  is  several  feet  below  the  average  grade 
of  the  public  streets.  But  the  moving  of 
the  trains  and  the  shrieking  of  the  engines 
much  disturbs  many  citizens,  and  sometimes 
frightens  horses  on  the  street  bridges.  A 
sensible  and  practicable  solution  of  present 
and  not  far  remote  difficulties  would  seem 
to  be  a  union  depot  of  the  tivo  ro.wls  near 
the  present  crossing. 

The  excitement  in  Neiv  York  is  greater, 
and  about  a  different  matter.  Tiic  flue 
new  Union  depot  at  Forty-seconil  Street 
is  the  terminus  of  three  first-class  railways. 
Counting  freight  and  passenger,  through 
and  local,  they  run  hundreds  of  trains 
every  tivelve  hours,  and  all  about  the  de¬ 
pot  there  is  a  complete  maze  of  tracks  re¬ 
quired  for  their  .aceommodation.  Tlie  noise 
tor  some  distance  above  the  building  is 
dreadful  and  almost  intolerable.  The  uliief 
cause  of  complaint,  however,  is  as  to  the 
danger  to  which  life  and  limb  arc  subjected. 
Tlie  constant  movement  of  engines,  trains 
and  cars,  going  out  and  coming  in,  making 
up  and  distributing,  renders  travel  on  the 
City’s  cross-streets,  whether  on  foot  or  by 
wagon,  wclliiigh  an  impossibility.  It  is 
plain  to  the  entire  public,  and  should  be  to 
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the  dullest  railway  olTicial,  that  things  can¬ 
not  lonjj  go  on  in  this  iashion.  Gates  how¬ 
ever  well-guarded,  and  flagmen  however 
numerous,  will  not  answer  for  the  exi¬ 
gency.  Sinking  the  track  and  bridging 
it  over  for  public  travel,  might  save  life, 
but  would  not  do  away  with  the  nuisance 
of  noise  and  smoke  and  cinders.  There 
are  but  two  solutions  of  the  pressing  prob¬ 
lem  wiiich  will  stand  the  test  of  time :  — 
the  roads  must  move  their  depot  up  to  Har¬ 
lem,  or  enter  it  by  a  long  tunnel. 

The  discussions  of  Boston  and  New  York 
may  well  be  continued  till  they  seriously 
griisp  the  gcner.al  issue  —  under  what  con¬ 
ditions  can  railways  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
thickly-settled  portions  of  our  large  cities  ? 
There  is  an  urgent  demand  for  quick  tran¬ 
sit  to  the  suburbs  and  the  country.  _  How 
shall  wc  get  this  speedy  passage  without 
too  giTat  danger  ?  In  New  York  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  railway  station-houses  are 
hardly  less  than  half  an  hour’s  distance 
from  down-town  business;  the  worker  in 
Wall  or  Fulton  or  Beckman  streets  who 
lives  twenty  or  twenty-live  miles  up  the 
river,  s|)ends  half  the  time  of  his  daily  trip 
in  gelling  to  and  from  the  Union  depot. 
Ho  who  solves  the  problem  of  quick  transit 
from  city  centres  to  city  limits  will  deserve 
well,  not  merely  of  his  own  age,  but  of  all 
time.  Shall  we  allow  trains  to  run  directly 
into  or  well  toward  the  heart  of  the  city  ?  or 
shall  wc  stop  them  in  the  remote  suburbs 
and  bring  passengers  down  by  horse-cars 
which  do  not  halt  to  take  up  anybotly? 
One  point  alone  seems  to  be  determined :  — 
if  steam  cars  are  to  come  to  the  heart  of 
the  city  it  must  be  by  tracks  below  the  level 
of  the  public  streets. 

riLLMEN’S  PROGRESS. 

SOME  of  the  members  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Medical  Society  appear  to  be  in 
the  condition  that  Lady  Macbeth  was  just 
before  her  final  exit  from  the  stage  of  life — 
their  minds  diseased,  troubled  by  thick¬ 
coming  fancies  that  keep  them  from  their 
rest.  Visions  of  Hahnemann  beiiring  little 
bottles  of  little  pills  haunt  them  day  and 
night ;  a  perilous  stuff  weighs  upon  their 
hearts  for  which  there  is  no  “  sweet  oblivi¬ 
ous  antidote.”  To  outsiders  their  grievance 
is  simply  much  ado  about  nothing ;  but  on 
the  escutcheon  of  the  society  they  see  a 
“damned  spot.”  Feeling  that  “rightly  to 
be  great  is  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a 
straw,”  they  resolved  that  the  disciples  of 
homeopathy  should  be  summarily  expelled 
from  tne  good-fellowship  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

TlicrcujTon  they  demanded  service  of  their 
president,  who,  compelled  to  play  the  part 
of  Dogberry  for  the  time  being,  named  a 
board  of  five  members,  and  charged  them 
to  “  comprehend  all  vagrom  men  ”  belonging 
to  the  society.  Tliese  “  most  fit  and  sense¬ 
less  ”  lx;arers  of  the  lantern  of  medical 
righteousness  straightway  halted  seven  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  little-pill  jdiilosophy,  and  or¬ 
dered  them  to  apjiear  in  Boston  for  trial  by 
the  high  court  of  the  association.  All  the  re¬ 
porters  went  down  to  see  and  hear  and  tell ; 
hut  the  court  would  have  none  of  them, 
and  the  knights  of  the  quill  were  thrust  out 
into  the  entry.  The  solemnity  of  the  great 
occasion  was  suddenly  turned  to  moAery 
by  the  appearance  of  a  deputy  sheriff  armed 
with  an  injunction  from  the  Supreme  Bench, 
commanding  the  society  to  dispossess  no 
man  of  his  liberty  to  practise  as  ue  pleases 
and  pursue  medical  happiness  in  ms  own 
fashion. 

That  this  minion  of  the  law  was  an  un¬ 
welcome  guest,  we  suppose  need  not  be 
asserted.  In  fact,  if  we  may  say  so,  the 
prosecutors  were  terribly  cut  up  by  his  an¬ 
nouncement.  “  Shall  quips  and  sentences 
and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain  awe  a 
man  from  the  career  of  his  humor  ?  ”  said 
they  to  one  another,  presumabljr.  “  Trusted 
with  a  muzzle  and  enfranchised  with  a 
clog,”  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  Judge  Ames.  They  were 
in  the  position  of  Don  John :  —  “  If  I  had 
my  mouth  I  would  bite ;  if  I  had  my  liberty 
I  would  do  my  liking.”  True  it  is,  “  the 
labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain,”  but  how 
if  one  is  not  allowed  to  take  this  labor? 
How  shall  one  bite  if  the  mouth  is  gagged, 
especially  when  gagged  by  a  deputy  sheriff  I 
And  so  ^e  court  wmch  met  for  swift  judg¬ 
ment  was  closed  for  a  fortnight,  and  the 
town  maiccs  itself  merry  over  the  diagnosis 
of  the  doleful  doctors. 

Was  there  ever  any  thing  more  absurd 
and  more  pitiful  ?  We  cannot  wonder  tliat 
“  the  stiffness  which  had  characterized  the 
proceedings  was  a  great  deal  relaxed  ’  af¬ 
ter  the  interruption  occasioned  by  tlie  ad 
TOnt  of  the  ollicial  messeugei'  from  the 
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Supreme  Justice.  Have  not  the  old-school 
physicians  who  are  engaged  in  this  business 
gone  about  far  enough  ?  The  seven  homeo¬ 
pathists  whom  they  seek  to  degrade  from 
the  society  are  good  citizens  and  neighbors 
and  honorable  men  in  their  profession.  Is 
this  the  age  for  displaying  such  bigotry  as 
is  shown  in  the  initiation  of  proceedings  for 
their  expulsion  ?  Is  the  war  between  allo¬ 
path  and  homeopath  never  to  cease  ? 
“  Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it  the 
fellow ;”  —  is  it  still  needful  to  enforce  the 
lesson  of  this  apothegm  ?  Can  such  as  are 
sick  be  prevented  from  taking  little  pills 
and  infinitesimal  dilutions  by  ostracizing 
those  who  administer  medicine  in  that 
manner  ? 

Surely,  it  is  time  to  have  done  with  this 
farce  of  trying  to  put  down  the  homeopaths. 
If  the  allopaths  choose  they  may  lift  their 
eyes  and  thank  God  that  they  are  of  too 
good  sense  to  have  faith  in  the  theories  of 
Hahnemann,  but  they  gain  nothing  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  world  by  revifrng  the 
poor  sinner  who  believes  that  life  is  lud  in 
pin-head  pellets.  “Let  us  have  peace.” 
A  large  proportion  of  the  people  are  mostly 
indifierent  respecting  the  various  schools 
of  medicine;  tney  choose  their  doctors  for 
what  they  are  in  themselves  rather  than  for 
what  they  are  in  practice.  And  it  is  idle 
to  fancy  that  any  such  proceedings  as  those 
begun  last  week  in  Temple  Place  can  change 
this  fact  or  put  the  homeopaths  at  a  disad- 
vantJige  in  the  community.  We  are  glad 
to  chronicle  that  but  few  of  the  old-school 
physicians  have  taken  part  in  these  silly 
performances.  The  great  body  of  them  are 
men  of  sense  as  well  as  of  science. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

The  Governor  of  Illinois  gets  small  thanks 
for  doing  what  he  believes  to  be  his  duty 
with  respect  to  the  course  taken  in  Chicago 
after  the  fire  by  Gen.  Sheridan  and  the  Mayor 
of  that  city.  That  hLs  legal  ahd  constitutional 
points  arc  sound  and  conclusively  stated  no  well- 
informed  person  pretends  to  controvert,  though 
it  seems  to  us  that  he  makes  them  by  a  some¬ 
what  exaggerated  presentment  against  Mayor 
Mason  and  the  Lieutenant-General.  It  is  not 
quite  fair  to  speak  of  the  one  as  having  abdi¬ 
cated  his  position,  nor  of  the  other  as  having 
arrogated  to  himself  military  authority.  The 
stress  of  the  hour  was  extreme,  as  everybody 
then  admitted.  The  citizens  and  the  country 
would  have  had  no  manner  of  patience  with 
oHieials  who  stopped  to  debate  constitutional 
questions.  There  was  a  great  work  for  some- 
rody  to  do,  and  who  best  could  do  it  was  the 
sole  question  asked.  Of  course  it  will  not  be 
charged  that  the  Governor  purposely  falsifies 
the  record  for  the  sake  of  turning  a  phrase 
against  those  of  whom  he  complains,  hut  cer¬ 
tain  parts  of  his  long  message  to  the  legislature 
arc  at  variance  with  certain  other  parts,  and  on 
his  own  showing  he  was  strangely  ignorant  of 
some  notorious  facts  for  several  days  after  they 
were  well  known  to  everybody  els&  If  he  had 
contented  himself  with  a  calm  statement  of  his 
views,  and  a  dignified  protest  against  making  a 
precedent  of  what  was  done  in  Chicago,  there 
would  have  been  little  occasion  for  criticism. 
But  as  it  is  he  has  forced  an  issue,  not  in  the 
best  temper,  from  which  he  can  gain  no  laurels, 
and  appears  to  degrade  unselfish  and  honorable 
service,  rendered  at  a  tirac  when  it  was  greatly 
needed.  As  we  said  two  weeks  ago,  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  Chicaro  authorities  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  acts  rests  on  the  fact  of  an  extraordinary 
emergency.  This  view  is  held  by  the  great 
majority  of  citizens  everywhere,  ana  shared  by 
the  grand  jury  of  Cook  County,  which  warmly 
commends  the  Mayor  and  Lieutenant-General 
for  doing  as  they  did. 

Hbkcefobth  there  will  be  a  national 
body  of  the  Congregationalists,  similar  to 
that  of  the  various  other  religions  denomina¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  This  is  a  great  change 
from  the  traditional  policy  of  the  churches 
classed  under  that  name,  but  it  is  one  that 
many  eminent  in  the  faith  have  long  held  as 
essential  to  the  times.  The  meeting  at  Oberlin 
was  well  attended,  and  a  devout  spirit  charac¬ 
terized  its  proceedings.  When  it  came  together 
no  one  seemed  to  know  just  what  it  was  expected 
would  be  done ;  in  good  truth  the  work  there 
transacted  appears  to  have  grown  from  the  in¬ 
most  hearts  of  the  delegates.  The  Council  is 
hereafter  to  meet  every  tnird  year,  “  to  consult 
upon  the  common  interests  of  all  the  churches, 
their  duties  in  the  work  of  evangelization,  the 
united  development  of  their  resources,  and  their 
relations  to  all  parts  of  the  king;dom  of  Christ.” 
But  it  was  asserted  that  each  separate  church 
has  a  scriptural  and  inalienable  right  to  self- 
government  and  administration,  and  expressly 
declared  by  a  very  decided  vote  that  “  the  na¬ 
tional  council  shall  never  exercise  legislative  or 
judicial  authority."  The  members  of  the  Con- 
gr^ational  churches  strenuously  insist  upon 
their  right  to  self-government,  and  it  may  l>o 
regarded  as  settled  that  from  this  po.«ition  they 
will  never  rcc  de.  But  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
churches  is  a  power  of  which  they  have  not 
hitherto  availed  themselves  r  and  it  was  to  de¬ 
velop  this  and,  make  it  an  eUective  agsney 


toward  the  spread  of  the  gospel  that  the  Ober¬ 
lin  Council  convened.  And  in  what  was  done 
we  see  no  occasion  for  cavil  on  the  part  of 
Christians  allied  to  other  branches  of  the 
Church  universal. 

The  impointment  of  Gen.  Francis  A.  Walker 
to  the  Commissionership  of  Indian  Affairs  is 
certainly  a  good  thing,  and  we  hope  time  will 
give  an  opportuni^  to  say  equally  as  mnch 
respecting  that  of  Gen.  Chester  A.  Arthur  to 
the  Collectorship  of  New  York.  Gen.  Walker 
is  honest  and  conscientious,  not  avaricious  of 
money,  and  thoroughly  elficient  in  executive 
capacity.  The  selection  of  such  a  man  for  the 
Indian  office  is  a  generous  promise  of  the  future, 
and  from  the  very  beginnii^;  of  his  work  he  has 
the  hearty  confidence  of  ^1  who  know  him. 
The  old  Tributie  fought  a  noble  fight  against 
Mr.  Thomas  Murphy,  and  its  success  Ls  matter 
for  general  congratulation.  Gen.  Arthur  is  a 
person  with  whose  abilities  the  people  at  lai^ 
nave  little  acquaintance.  The  omce  he  hu 
received  is  the  most  important  in  the  gift  of  the 
President,  one  to  be  accepted  with  dilfidence, 
and  administered  in  patient  integrity  and  a 
comprehensive  spirit.  While  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  beset  with  strong  and  peculiar  temptations, 
on  the  other  it  ftirnimes  great  opportunities  for 
promoting  the  public  w&are  and  winning  on 
nonorabic  name.  If  the  young  General  can 
keep  clear  of  factions  it  will  be  to  his  credit  as  a 
citizen  and  an  official.  He  ought  to  so  bear 
himself  that  nobody  will  be  able  a  year  hence  to 
tell  whether  he  is  a  Fenton  man  or  a  Conkling 


The  trial  in  the  first  suit  for  damages  by  the 
Staten  Island  ferry-boat  explosion  of  last  sum¬ 
mer,  resulted  in  a  disagreement  of  the  jury.  The 
action  was  brought  by  a  woman  whose  hus¬ 
band  was  killed,  and  the  jury  stood  nine  in 
her  favor  to  three  for  the  Company.  On  what 
ground  the  minority  dissented  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed.  The  defendants  claimed  they  were  hot 
liable,  for  the  reason  that  deceased  was  violat¬ 
ing  the  law  by  travelling  on  Sunday.  This 
was  a  most  extraordinary  defence,  whether- 
looked  at  from  a  legal  or  a  moral  point  of  view. 
The  judge  very  properly  overruled  the  Com¬ 
pany's  motion  to  dismiss  the  complaint,  saying 
“  it  would  be  most  unwise,  most  impolitic,  and 
perfectly  monstrous  for  the  State  to  pass  an 
act  providing  that  a  company  may  receive  a 
multitude  of  people  on  their  boat,  and  then  use 
it  so  improperly  or  imperfectly  as  to  destroy  the 
lives  of  these  people  without  being  accountable 
because  it  was  Sunday."  And  every  man  of 

rd  sense  echoes  that  a  law  of  this  sort  would 
monstrous.  Throe  of  the  members  of  the 
Brooklyn  jury  which  tried  the  case  certainly 
have  something  to  learn.  The  community  can¬ 
not  afford  to  let  these  great  corporations  go  un¬ 
punished  for  the  crime  of  running  such  boats 
as  the  Westfield  was  at  the  time  her  boiler  ex¬ 
ploded. 

The  Young  Men’s  Association  of  New  York 
wisely  resolves  to  continue  its  existence,  increase 
its  membership,  and  elalxirate  a  plan  for  future 
action.  The  multiplication  of  organizations 
frequently  leads  to  discord  and  division  among 
those  who  should  be  friends ;  but  nothing  save 
good  can  come  from  this  union  of  young  men 
in  New  York,  so  long  as  they  labor  in  the  spirit 
they  now  manifest.  They  are  not  satisfied  to 
rest  with  the  expulsion  of  thieves  from  olfice, 
and  the  election  of  honest  men  as  their  succes¬ 
sors;  they  say  there  is  great  danger  to  the 
State  in  the  low  tone  pervading  all  circles  of 
political  action,  and  declare  that  the  salvation 
of  the  country  is  to  be  found  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  higher  and  purer  standard  of  public 
morals.  All  this  is  true,  and  exceedingly  well 
said.  Heretofore  it  has  been  a  reproach  to  the 
wealthy  and  cultured  young  meu,  as  well  as  to 
the  older  men  of  the  same  classes,  that  they 
left  the  management  of  public  and  political  af¬ 
fairs  to  mere  plunderers  and  self-seeking  politi¬ 
cians.  No  city  can  hope  to  have  a  go^  gov¬ 
ernment  in  which  such  a  state  of  things  subsists. 
Having  once  put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  we 
trust  the  young  men  will  not  turn  bttek,  but  go 
forward  year  after  year  with  high  and  honora¬ 
ble  purpose. 

No  one  will  deny  that  it  costs  the  country  a 
great  deal  to  carry  on  its  work  of  benevolence. 
There  is  a  needless  multiplication  of  machinery 
and  a  superabundance  of  paid  and  unpaid  otfa- 
cers.  The  Oberlin  Council  of  Congregational¬ 
ists  has  appointed  a  committee  which  is  to  report 
three  years  hence  on  the  project  of  uniting  the 
different  churches  of  the  land  in  their  helpful 
agencies.  This  is  a  wise  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Such  a  union  would  reduce  the  general 
expense  of  this  work  and  increase  the  facilities 
for  its  accomplishment.  Moreover,  it  would 
bring  the  great  body  of  Christians  and  chnrch- 
members  into  more  intimate  relations  with  one 
another,  and  do  away  with  something  of  the  sec¬ 
tarian  bigotry  which  now  prevails.  Thia  surely 
is  an  object  that  should  be  near  the  hearts  of  all 
believers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
churches  will  candidly  consider  the  idea  put 
forth  from  Oberlin. 

The  charge  of  the  California  Judge  Sepul¬ 
veda  to  the  Los  Angeles  grand  jury  rospccting 
the  murder  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Chinamen  by 
a  mob  on  the  twenty-fom-th  of  October,  was 
both  fearless  in  spirit  and  terse  in  language  : — 
“  You  must  indict  ail  who,  after  the  hciiring  of 
legal  evidence,  you  consider  as  guilty  in  this 
matter ;  set  an  example  of  true  courage  in  the 
perlormanco  of  duty ;  Lc  foitlU'ul  to  the  trust 


imposed  upon  you  by  the  State ;  in  this  way 
only  can  you  satisfy  violated  law,  outraged 
humanity,  and  an  offended  God.”  The  jury 
appears  to  have  been  equal  to  the  occasion,  for 
telegrams  say  it  brought  in  a  large  nnmbcr  of 
indictments.  Now  let  the  rioters,  such  of  them 
as  have  not  fled  the  country,  have  a  speedy  and 
vigorous  trial. 

Gen.  Sickles  has  been  at  it  again.  Speak 
of  Cuba  in  whatever  quarter  of  Madrid  ono 
may  ,  and  the  echo  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  that 
of  his  aggressive  voice.  A  debate  in  the  Cor¬ 
tes  or  a  speech  at  a  public  hall,  a  ministerial 
manifesto  or  an  opposition  pronunciamento,  — 
either  of  these  things  furnishes  him  an  excuse 
for  a  Cuban  letter.  If  we  lived  in  Spain  we 
should  say  that  a  little  more  reserve  would  be 
becoming  to  him.  The  United  States  docs  not 
want  Cuba,  however  it  may  be  with  the  Gcn- 
himself.  Perhaps  Spam  is  destined  to  lose 
it  in  some  way  at  a  future  date ;  but  the  Span¬ 
ish  authorities  cannot  find  his  frequent  sug¬ 
gestion  of  that  possibility  agreeable,  and  could 
not  be  blamed  if  they  resented  his  officious  in¬ 
terference. 


The  fortune  of  war  made  M.  Gambctta  a 
man  of  prominence  and  some  influence  in 
France.  Hence  there  was  considerable  antici¬ 
patory  interest  in  what  he  would  say  when  he 
spoke  publicly  on  the  situation.  He  seems  to 
have  surprised  and  gratified  thepcople  by  the 
moderation  of  his  utterance.  He  advLHxl  the 
citizens  before  whom  be  appeared  at  St.  Quentin 
recently,  to  take  a  more  active  and  practical 
interest  in  political  affiurs,  so  as  to  make  their 
proper  and  legitimate  influence  felt  on  the 
government  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
This  was  well  meant  and  well  spoken.  Theo¬ 
retically  a  republic  is  the  maximum  of  human 
attainment  in  the  way  of  government ;  it  can¬ 
not  be  so  practically  unless  the  best  elass  of 
citizens  are  vitally  interested  for  the  general 
welfare. 

The  quartermaster-general’s  report  gives  ns 
some  light  on  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Southern  railroads.  Alter  the  overthrow  of 
the  Rebellion,  President  Johnson  turned  them 
over  to  their  old  owners,  with  the  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  country  that  they  would  be 
paid  for  at  an  early  date.  This  expectation 
has  not  been  realized.  Twenty-seven  roads 
have  paid  $2,465,567  in  full  of  their  indebted¬ 
ness,  while  twenty-four  still  owe  the  general 
government  an  aggn^ate  of  $4,724,350.  Of 
this  latter  class  the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga 
line  owes  $1,857,332,  on  which  it  proposes  to 
pay  half  a  million  in  ten  years,  and  another  half 
million  in  twenty  years.  Perhaps  this  is  as 
good  a  settlement  as  can  be  made,  but  we  tell 
the  plain  truth  when  we  say  it  is  not  satisfac¬ 
tory. 

We  were  under  the  impression  that  a  good 
beginning  had  been  made  in  the  work  there  is  to 
do  for  the  benefit  of  the  former  slaves  of  the 
South.  But  it  seems  that  we  were  mistaken  in 
this  notion.  Four  Roman  Catholic  priests  have 
Bailed  from  Liverpool,  "  who  are  to  lal>or  exclu¬ 
sively  among  the  colored  people  of  the  United 
States,"  as  the  cable  thrillingly  announces ;  and 
Archbishop  Manning  made  them  a  farewell 
speech,  in  which  he  said  that  as  England  had 
imposed  slavery  on  ns,  it  was  fitting  she  should 
be  the  first  to  move  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
newly  emancipated  people’s  condition.  This  is 
a  highly  proper  sentiment,  and  the  Archbishop 
put  it  han.isomely.  And  wc  arc  gratified  that 
finally  something  is  to  be  done  fur  the  colored 
folks. 

Tammant  could  not  go  down  without  flee¬ 
cing  some  of  the  poor  men  by  whose  votes  it  was 
so  long  sustained.  Three  or  four  of  the  city  sav- 
ings-l)anks  have  failed  and  pa-^d  into  the  bands 
of  receivers,  and  there  arc  rea-ons  for  thinking 
that  two  or  three  more  will  come  to  the  same 
fate.  The  oUicers  of  these  institutions,  were  al¬ 
most  to  a  man  connected  with  Tammany,  and 
doubtless  speculated  with  the  deposits  in  their 
hands  as  occasion  offered.  They  are  vehement 
in  asserting  that  every  dollar  will  ultimately  lie 
paid;  but  the  children  of  the  world  hear  this 
sort  of  talk  with  unbelieving  ears.  Tammany’s 
promises  are  not  current  to  the  extent  they  were 
six  mouths  ago. 

The  Signal  Bureau  reports  that  in  the  year 
ending  with  the  first  of  November,  1871,  si.xty- 
ninc  per  cent  of  its  published  weather  probabili¬ 
ties  have  been  verified.  Wc  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  weather-clerk  is  not  afraid  to  sit  in  judg¬ 
ment  on  his  own  work.  His  prognostications 
are  very  interesting  reading  —  quite  aherd  of 
the  old  speculations  of  the  almanacs.  It  ts 
not  always  safe  yet  to  leave  one’s  umbrella  nt 
home  when  he  says  clear  skies  arc  probtihle, 
but  we  have  a  good  deal  of  faith  in  him,  iin.i 
with  larger  and  longer  experience  in  bis  novv  I 
duties  doubtless  he  will  prophesy  more  corroctly. 

Mator  Hall  appears  to  have  al)Out  as 
much  difficulty  iu  getting  men  to  take  office,  as 
the  Committee  of  Seventy  did  in  getting  meti 
to  give  up  office.  Those  eminent  Tatnmuny- 
ites,  Connolly,  Sweeny,  Hilton,  Di  Ion  and 
Fields,  have  all  been  pu’rsuatled  to  re.'fgti,  how¬ 
ever,  and  their  successors  arc  men  of  .‘inoiher 
stamp  iu  whom  honest  citizems  have  entire  con¬ 
fidence.  Resignation  is  uot  only  good  iiudi- 
titie  for  the  sinful  souls  of  Tatnmany,  but  it  is 
something  for  wliich  the  public  cries  as  children 
do  for  soothing-syrup. 
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ENGLAND  TO  COLUMBIA. 

Take  what  I  freely  give  ! 

Loved  sister,  from  a  common  mother  sprung, 
Nearest  to  me,  though  far  away  you  live. 

Fur  that  dear  mother-tongue ! 

Seas  roll  'twizt  land  and  land  — 

They  may  divide,  but  they  can  never  part ; 
Across  the  ocean,  hand  may  not  grasp  hand — 
But  heart  communes  with  heart ! 

Our  islet  ’mid  the  main. 

Our  Lancashire,  when  all  the  looms  were  dumb. 
As  warm  and  plenteous  as  the  summer  rain 
Have  seen  your  bounty  come ! 

Gladly  —  ret  sadly,  too  — 

I  send  these  offerings  across  the  sea, 

To  prove,  O  sister  dear,  that  I  love  yon. 

No  less  than  yon  love  me  ! 


IN  THE  PIT. 


There  is  something  to  be  written  about  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  pit:  its  original  hu¬ 
mility,  its  possession  for  awhile  of  great  authori¬ 
ty,  and  its  forfeiture,  of  late  years,  of  power 
in  the  theatre.  We  all  know  Shakspeare’s 
opinion  of  “  the  groundlings,”  and  how  he  held 
them  to  be,  “  for  the  most  part,  capable  of 
nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows  and  noise.” 
The  great  dramatist’s  contemporaries  entertained 
similar  views  an  this  head.  They  are  to  be 
found  speaking  with  supreme  contempt  of  the 
audience  occupying  the  yard ;  describing  them 
as  “  fools,”  and  “  scarecrows,”  and  “  under¬ 
standing,  grounded  men.” 

The  md  English  theatres  were  of  two  classes : 
public  and  private.  The  companies  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  theatres  were  more  especially  under  the 
protection  of  some  royal  or  noble  personage. 
The  audiences  they  attracted  were  usually  of 
a  superior  class,  and  certain  of  these  were  en¬ 
titled  to  sit  upon  the  stage  during  the  represen¬ 
tation.  The  buildings,  although  of  smaller  di¬ 
mensions  than  the  public  theatres  boasted,  were 
arranged  with  more  regard  for  the  comfort  of 
the  spectators.  The  boxes  were  enclosed  and 
locked  There  were  nils  furnished  with  seats, 
in  place  of  the  yaras,  as  they  were  called, 
of  the  public  theatres,  in  which  the  “  ground¬ 
lings  ”  were  compielled  to  stand  throughout  the 
pe^rmancc.  And  the  whole  house  was  roofed 
in  from  the  weather;  whereas  the  public  thea¬ 
tres  were  open  to  the  sky,  excepting  over  the 
stage  and  boxes.  Moreover,  the  pcribnnances 
at  the  private  theatres  were  presented  by  candle 
or  torch  light.  Probably  it  was  held  that  the 
effects  of  the  sU^  were  enhanced  by  their  bein" 
artificially  illuminated,  for  in  these  times,  at  both 
public  and  private  theatres,  the  entertainments 
commenced  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  general¬ 
ly  concluded  before  sunset,  or,  at  any  rate,  be¬ 
fore  dark. 

As  patience  and  endurance  are  more  easy  to 
the  man  who  sits  than  to  the  standing  spectator, 
it  came  to  be  understood  that  a  livelier  kind  of 
entertainment  must  be  provided  for  the  “  ground¬ 
lings  ”  of  the  public  theatres,  than  there  was 
ne^  to  present  to  the  seat^  pit  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  play-house.  The  “  fools  of  the  yanl  ” 
were  charged  with  requiring  “  the  horrid  noise 
of  target-fight,”  “  cutler’s  work,”  and  vulgar 
and  boisterous  exhibitions  generally.  These 
early  patrons  of  the  more  practical  parts  of  the 
drama  are  entitled  to  be  forbearingly  judged, 
however.  Their  comfort  was  little  studied,  and 
it  is  not  surprising,  then,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  that  they  should  have  favored  a 
brisk  and  vivacious  class  of  representations. 
The  tedious  playwright  did  not  merely  op¬ 
press  their  minds;  he  made  them  remember 
now  weary  were  their  legs. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  tastes  thus  generated 
were  maintained  long  after  the  necessity  for 
their  existence  had  departed ;  and  that,  even 
when  seats  were  permitted  them,  the  “  ground¬ 
lings  ”  still  held  by  their  old  forms  of  amuse¬ 
ment,  demanding  dramas  of  liveliness,  incident, 
and  action,  and  greatly  preferring  spectacle  to 
speeches.  From  the  philosophical  point  of 
view  the  pit  had  acqmred  a  liad  name,  and 
couldn’t  or  wouldn’t  get  quit  of  it.  Still  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  sentiments  ascribed 
to  the  mt  were  not  those  of  the  audience  gener¬ 
ally.  The  cry  of  “  the  decline  of  the  stage  ” 
be^n  to  be  heard  almost  as  soon  as  the  silki¬ 
est  pains  were  taken  with  the  accessories  of 
theatrical  exhibitions.  “The  introduction  of 
scenery,”  writes  Mr.  Payne  Collier,  “  gives  the 
date  to  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of  our 
dramatic  poetry.”  The  imagination  was  no 
longer  appealed  to.  To  the  absence  of  painted 
canvas  we  owe  many  of  the  finest  descriptive 
passages  of  Shakspeare,  his  contemporaries, 
and  followers.  But  this  impeachment  of  the 
scene-painter  effects  also  the  costumier,  and  in¬ 
deed  stage  illusions  of  all  kinds.  The  difliculty 
of  defining  exactly  how  much  to  leave  to  the 
imagination,  and  Mw  fiir  to  gratify  the  eye,  is 
very  great  indeed,  and  would  seem  to  be  no 
more  soluble  now  than  ever  it  was. 

But  the  pit  was  a  convenient  scapegoat.  It 
was  long  ctiarged  with  being  a  foe  to  wit  and 
poetry;  with  preferring  sound  to  sense,  and  es¬ 
pecially  with  delightiim  in  pageantry  and  scenic 
magnificence.  Thus  Pope,  in  his  Imitations  of 
Horace,  discourses  of  the  subject :  — 

Tbere  itin  ramaliis  to  mortlty  a  wit 
The  many-lMMded  monsler  ur  the  pit, 

A  woaelew,  wonhlea,  and  unbonorM  crowd. 

Who,  to  Slatarh  thalr  Muais  aalgbtr  pna^ 


Clattorlns  their  tticka,  before  ten  lines  are  spoke 
Call  for  ibe  fhree,  ibe  bear,  or  the  block  joke. 

The  play  stands  still;  d— n  action  and  discourse. 

Back  fly  the  scenes  and  enter  foot  ami  horse. 

POKeanis  on  |>ageanu  in  long  order  drawn. 

Peeia.  beialds,  bishops,  ermine,  gold,  and  lawn. 

The  champion  too,  and  to  complete  the  jest. 

Old  Edward's  armor  gleams  on  Cibber's  breast. 

It  seems  that  Henry  the  Eighth  had  lately 
been  represented,  and  the  play-houses  had  vied 
with  each  other  in  portraying  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  a  coronation.  The  annor  of  one 
of  the  kin^of  England  had  even  been  borrowed 
from  the  Tower  to  clothe  the  champion,  an  im¬ 
portant  figure  in  the  ceremonial.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  Pope’s  attack  upon  spectacle  makes 
no  mention  of  tne  scenery  of  the  stage.  He  is 
too  much  occupied  with  the  costumes,  with 
“  Quin’s  high  plume,”  the  remnant  of  the 
“  forest  of  feathers,”  to  which  Hamlet  refers  as 
the  fitting  nar  of  the  players,  and  “  Oldfield’s 
petticoat:’’  — 

Loud  as  the  wolves  on  Orcas’  stormy  steep 
Howl  to  the  rosrinn  of  the  northern  deep. 

Such  Is  the  shout,  the  long  applauding  note 
At  Quin's  high  plume  nr  Oldfleld's  petticoat. 

Or  when  (tom  court  a  birthd-iy  suit  bestowed 
Rinks  the  lost  actor  In  the  tawdry  load. 

Booth  enters  —  hark !  the  unlverw  peal ! 

“  But  has  he  spoken  T  ”  Kot  a  syllable. 

“  What  shook  the  stage  and  made  tlie  people  stare  T” 
Cato's  long  wig,  flower'd  gown,  and  lacquer'd  chair. 

We  hear  numerous  complaints  now-a-daysof 
the  extravagant  garniture  of  the  modem  stage, 
and  these  m^  be  just  and  reasonable  enough 
very  likely.  It  is  as  well,  however,  to  rememl&r 
sometimes  their  ancient  date  and  the  prolonged 
existence  they  have  enjoyed.  The  first  spangle 
that  glittered  on  the  boards  probably  brought 
with  it  the  cry  against  spectacle,  and  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  the  utter  ruin  of  the  theatre  was  of 
a  cenainty  impending. 

But,  Pope’s  diatrite  notwithstanding,  the  pit 
was  improving  in  character.  It  could  now 
boast  a  strong  critical  leaven  ;  it  was  becomin<v 
the  recogniz^  resort  of  the  more  enlightened 
play-goers.  Dryden  in  his  prologues  and  epi¬ 
logues  often  addresses  the  pit,  as  containing  nota¬ 
bly  the  judges  of  pl^s  and  the  more  learned 
of  the  audience.  “  'The  pit,”  says  Swift  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Tale  of  a  Tub,  “  is  sunk  bo- 
low  the  stage,  that  whatever  of  weighty  matter 
shall  be  delivered  thcni-c,  whether  it  be  lead  or 
gold,  may  fall  plump  into  the  jaws  of  cei^ 
tain  critics,  as  I  think  they  are  called,  which 
stand  ready  open  to  devour  them.”  “  Your 
bucks  of  the  pit,”  says  an  old  occasional  address 
of  later  date,  ascribed  to  Garrick,  but  on  insufii- 
cient  evidence,  — 

Tour  bucks  of  the  pit  are  miracles  of  learning. 

Who  point  out  fkults  to  show  their  own  discerning; 
And  critic-like  bestriding  martyred  sense, 

Pruciaim  their  genius  and  vast  consequence. 

Therewere  now  critics  by  profession,  who  duly 
printed  and  published  their  criticisms.  The 
awful  Churchill’s  favorite  scat  was  in  the  front 
row  of  the  pit  next  the  orchestra.  “  In  this 
place  he  thought  he  could  best  discern  the  real 
workings  of  the  passions  in  the  actors,  or  what 
they  substituted  in  the  stead  of  them,”  says 
poor  Tom  Davies,  whose  dread  of  the  critic  was 
extreme.  “  During  the  run  of  Cymbeline,”  he 
wrote  apologetically  to  Garrick,  his  manager, 
"  I  had  the  misfortune  to  disconcert  you  in  one 
scene,  for  which  I  did  immediately  beg  your 
pardon  ;  and  did  attribute  it  to  my  accidentally 
seeing  Mr.  Churchill  in  the  pit,  with  great 
truth,  it  rendering  me  confused  and  unmindful 
of  my  business.”  Garrick  had  himself  felt  op¬ 
press^  by  the  gloomy  presence  of  Churchill, 
and  learned  to  read  discontent  in  the  critic’s 
lowering  brows.  “  My  love  to  Churchill,”  he 
writes  to  Colman ;  “  his  being  sick  of  Richard 
was  perceived  about  the  house.” 

That  Churchill  was  a  critic  of  formidable 
aspect,  the  portrait  he  limned  of  himself  in  his 
Independence  amply  demonstrates :  — 

Vut  were  his  bones,  hU  muscles  twisted  strong; 

His  ISsce  wss  short,  but  broader  than  'twas  long. 

His  (leatares  though  by  nature  they  were  large. 
Contentment  had  contrived  to  overcharge 


)  stout 

That  they  might  bear  a  mansion-house  about; 

Mor  were  they,  look  but  at  his  body  there. 

Designed  by  rate  a  much  less  weight  to  bear. 

O'er  a  brown  cassock  which  bad  once  been  black, 
Which  bung  in  tatters  on  his  brawny  back, 

A  sight  most  strange  and  awkward  to  behold, 

He  threw  a  covering  of  blue  and  gold,  Ac.  Ac. 

'This  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  be  con¬ 
temptuously  regarded  or  indiscreetly  attacked. 
Foote  ventured  to  designate  him  “  the  clumsy 
curate  of  Clapham,”  but  prudently  suppressed 
a  more  elaborate  lampoon  he  had  prepared. 
Murphy  launched  an  ode  more  vehement  than 
decent  in  its  terms.  Churchill  good-humoredly 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  satire ;  he  had 
said,  perhaiM,  all  ho  cared  to  say  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  Murphy,  and  was  content  with  this 
proof  that  his  shafts  had  reached  their  mark. 
Murphy  confirms  Davies’s  account  of  Churchill’s 
seat  in  the  theatre :  — 

No  more  your  bsrd  shall  sit 

In  ruremost  row  befurs  the  astonished  pit. 

And  grin  dislike,  and  kiss  the  spike. 

And  twist  his  mouth  and  roll  his  bead  awry. 

The  arch-absurd  quick  glancing  from  his  eye. 

Charles  Lamb  was  a  faithful  patron  of  the 
pit.  In  his  early  days  there  bad  lieen  such 
things  as  “  pit  orders.’^  “  Beshrew  the  uncom¬ 
fortable  manager  who  abolished  them  I  ”  he  ex¬ 
claims.  It  was  from  the  front  row  of  the  pit 
that  Lamb,  seated  by  the  side  of  his  dearly- 
loved  sister,  applauded  the  first  and  hissed  the 
second  act  of  bis  own  farce,  Mr.  H — ,  an  un¬ 
lucky  little  play,  failing  mainly  from  an  inhe¬ 
rent  weakness  of  constitution,  and  yet  contain¬ 
ing  much  that  is  witty  and  comical. 

Haslitt  greatly  preferred  the  pit  to  the  boxes. 


Not  simply  liecause  the  fierceness  of  his  demo¬ 
cratic  sentiments  induced  in  him  a  scorn  of  the 
visitors  to  the  boxes,  as  wrapped  up  in  them¬ 
selves,  fortified  against  impressions,  weaned 
from  all  superstitious  belief  in  dramatic  illu¬ 
sions,  taking  so  little  interest  in  all  that  is  inter¬ 
esting,  disinclined  to  discompose  their  cravats  or 
their  muscles,  “  except  when  some  gesticula¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Kean,  or  some  expression  of  an 
author  two  hundred  years  old,  violated  the  do- 
corum  of  fiishionablc  indirt'erence.”  These  were 
good  reasons  for  his  objection  to  the  boxes. 
But  he  preferred  the  )iit,in  truth,  because  he  could 
there  see  and  hear  so  very  much  better.  “  We 
saw  Mr.  Kean’s  Sir  Giles’Ovcrrcach  on  Friday 
night  from  the  boxes,”  he  writes  in  1816,  “and 
are  not  surprised  at  the  incredulity  as  to  this 
actor’s  powers  entertained  by  those  persons 
who  have  only  seen  him  from  that  elevated 
sphere.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  those 
who  have  only  seen  him  at  that  distance  have 
not  seen  him  at  all.  The  expression  of  his  face 
is  quite  lost,  and  only  the  harsh  and  grating 
tones  of  his  voice  produce  their  foil  effect  on 
the  car.  The  same  recurring  sounds,  by  dint 
of  repetition,  fasten  on  the  attention,  while  the 
varieties  and  finer  modulations  are  lost  in  their 
passage  over  the  pit.  All  you  discover  is  an 
abstraction  of  his  defects  both  of  person,  voice, 
and  manner.  He  appears  to  be  a  little  man  in 
a  g^t  passion,”  &c. 

But  the  pit  was  not  famous  merely  as  the 
resort  of  critics.  The  “  groundlings  ”  had  given 
place  to  people  of  fashion  and  social  distinction. 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  notes  that  the  pit  even  of 
Charles  the  Second’s  time,  although  now  and 
then  Ahe  scene  of  violent  scuffles  and  brawls, 
due  in  great  part  to  the  general  wearing  of 
swords,  was  wont  to  contain  as  good  company 
as  the  pit  of  the  Opera  House  five  and  twenty 
years  a^.  A  reference  to  Pepys’s  Diary  justi¬ 
fies  this  opinion.  “  Among  the  rest  here  was  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  to-day  openly  sat  in 
the  pit,”  records  Pepys,  “  and  there  I  found  him 
with  my  Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Sedley,  and 
Etheridge  the  poet.”  Yet  it  would  seem  that 
already  the  visitors  to  the  pit  had  declined 
somewhat  in  quality.  Concerning  a  visit  to 
the  “  Duke  of  York’s  Play-House,”  Pepys 
writes :  “  Here  a  mighty  company  of  citizens, 
’prentices  and  others ;  and  it  makes  me  observe 
that  when  I  begun  first  to.be  able  to  bestow  a 
play  on  myself,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  saw 
so  many  by  half  of  the  ordinary  ’prentices  and 
mean  people  in  the  pit  at  two  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence  apiece  as  now ;  I  going  for  several  years 
no  higher  than  the  shilling,  and  then  the  eigh¬ 
teen-penny  places,  though  I  strained  hard  to  go 
in  them  when  I  did ;  so  much  the  vanity  and 
prodigality  of  the  age  is  to  be  observed  in  this 
pariicular.”  Pepys,  like  John  Gilpin’s  spouse, 
had  a  frugal  mind,  however  bent  on  pleasure. 
He  relates,  with  some  sense  of  injury,  how 
once,  there  being  no  room  in  the  pit,  he  was 
forced  to  pay  four  shillings  and  go  into  one  of 
the  upper  boxes,"  which  is  the  first  time  1  ever 
sat  in  a  box  in  my  life.  And  this  pleasure  I 
had,  that  from  this  place  the  scenes  ao  appear 
very  fine  indeed,  and  much  better  than  in  the 
pit.” 

One  does  not  now  look  to  find  members  of 
the  administration  or  cabinet  ministers  occupy¬ 
ing  seats  in  the  pit.  Yet  the  journals  of  the 
Right  Honorable  William  Windham,  some 
time  chief  secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  afterwards  colonial  secretary,  tell 
of  his  frequent  visits  to  the  pit  of  Covent  Gar- 
'den.  Nor  does  he  “drop  into”  the  theatre, 
after  dining  at  his  club,  as  even  a  bachelor  of 
fashion  might  do  without  exciting  surprise. 
Play-going  is  not  an  idle  matter  to  him.  And 
he  IS  accompanied  by  ladies  of  distinction,  his 
relatives  ana  others.  “  Went  about  half-past 
five  to  the  pit,”  he  records  ;  “  sat  by  Miss  Ivem- 
ble,  Stcevens,  Mrs.  Burke,  and  Miss  Palmer,” 
the  lady  last  named  being  the  niece  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  aftenvards  man-ied  Lord 
Inchiquin.  “  Went  in  the  evening  to  the  pit 
with  Mrs.  Lukin”  (the  wife  of  his  half-brother). 
"After  the  play,  went  with  Miss  Kemble  to 
Mrs.  Siddons’s  dressing-room:  met  Sheridan 
there,  with  whom  I  sat  in  the  waiting-room,  and 
who  pressed  me  to  sup  at  hb  house  with  Fox 
and  G.  North.”  Assuredly  “  the  play,”  not 
less  than  the  pit,  was  more  highly  regained  in 
Windham’s  time  than  now-a-days. 

Though  apart  from  our  present  topic,  it  b 
worth  noting  that  Windham  may  claim  to  have 
anticipated  Monsieur  Gambetta  as  a  statesman 
voyaging  in  a  balloon.  Ballooning  was  a 
hobby  of  Windham’s.  He  was  a  regular  atten¬ 
dant  of  ascents,  and  inspected  curiously  the 
early  aerial  machines  of  Blanchard  and  Liinardi. 
Something  surprised  at  his  own  temerity,  ho 
travelled  the  air  himself,  rose  in  a  balloon,  jirob- 
ably  from  Vauxhall,  crossed  the  river  at  Til¬ 
bury,  and  descended  in  safety  after  losing  his 
hat.  He  regretted  that  the  wind  had  not  been 
frivorable  for  hb  crossing  the  channel.  “  Cer¬ 
tainly,”  he  writes,  “  the  experiences  I  have  hail 
on  thb  occasion  will  warrant  a  degree  of  confi¬ 
dence  more  than  I  have  ever  hitherto  indulged. 
I  would  not  wbh  a  degree  of  confidence  more 
than  I  enjoyed  at  every  inomeut  of  the  time.” 

To  return  to  the  pit  for  a  concluding  note  or 
two.  Audiences  had  come  to  agree  with  Haz- 
litt,  that  “  it  was  unpleasant  to  see  a  play  from 
the  boxes,”  that  tW  pit  was  far  premrahlc. 
Gradually  the  managers  —  sound  sleepers  ns  a 
rule  —  awakened  to  thb  view  of  the  situation, 
and  proceeded  accordingly.  They  seized  upon 
the  oest  seats  in  the  pit,  and  converted  them 
into  stalb,  charging  for  admission  to  these  a 
higher  price  than  they  bad  ever  levied  in  regard 


to  the , boxes.  Stalls  were  first  introduced  at 
the  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket  in  the  year 
1829.  Dissatbfaction  was  openly  expressed; 
but,  although  the  overture  was  libsed, —  the 
opera  being  Rossini’s  “  La  Donna  del  Lago,”  — 
no  serious  disturbance  arose.  ’Phere  had  b^n  a 
decline  in  the  public  spirit  of  play-goers.  The 
generation  that  delighted  in  the  great  O.  P.  riot 
had  pretty  well  passed  away.  Such  another 
excitement  was  not  possible;  energy  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  on  such  a  subject  seemed  to  have  been 
exhausted  forever  by  that  supreme  etlbrt.  So 
the  audience  paid  the  increased  price  or  stayed 
away  from  the  theatre.  For  staying  away  from 
the  theatre  could  now  be  calmly  viewed  as  a 
ri'a.sonable  alternative.  “  The  play  ”  was  no 
more  what  once  it  had  been,  a  sort  of  necessary 
of  life.  The  example  of  the  opera  manager  was 
presently  followed  by  all  other  theatrical  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  high-priced  stalls  became  the 
rule  everywhere.  The  pit  lost  its  old  influence ; 
was,  so  to  say,  disfranchised.  It  was  as  one  of 
the  old  Cinque  Ports  which  the  departing  sea 
and  the  ever  in-drifting  sand  have  letk;  high  and 
dry,  unapproachable  by  water,  a  port  only  in 
name.  It  was  divided  and  conquered.  The 
most  applauded  toast  at  the  public  banquet  of 
the  O.  1’.  rioters  —  “  The  ancient  and  indis¬ 
putable  rights  of  the  pit  ” — will  never  more  be 
proposed. 

A  Churchill  sitting  in  a  modem  stall  b  not  a 
conceivable  figure.  A  new  Rosciad  would 
hardly  find  a  publisher  or  a  public.  Satire,  to 
niakc'a  stir,  must  lash  something  that  is  loved 
or  hated;  it  is  but  wasting  words,  time,  and 
trouble  to  employ  it  on  a  subject  the  world 
views  with  inditt'crence.  'riio  spirit  of  criticism 
has  departed  from  the  theatre.  'I'he  pit  of  to¬ 
day,  penned  back  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
boxes,  b  content  to  applaud  any  and  every 
thing.  The  stalls,  languid  and  apathetic,  are 
much  what  Hazlitt  described  the  boxes  of  his 
time  to  Iw.  They  sit  apart  in  the  high-priced 
places,  solemn,  still,  and  not  too  comfortable. 
For  it  is  the  m.magers’  plan  —  a  short-sighted 

filan,  but  managers  arc  short-sighted — to  deal 
lardly  by  their  patrons,  to  wring  from  them  as 
much  as  possible,  and  risk  their  withdrawing 
altogether  from  the  scene.  Yet  there  b  a  fable 
about  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
^gg,  and  there  b  a  homely  proverb,  which  says, 
“  Once  bit,  twice  shy.”  'Fhc  stalls  of  our 
theatres  are  so  closely  wedged  and  jammed 
together,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  reached  with¬ 
out  a  most  unseemly  and  almost  painful  strug¬ 
gle.  The  Britannic  figure  b  apt  to  be  sub¬ 
stantial,  and  needs  room  to  move  in.  Some 
creature  of  genius  invented  a  plan  of  adding  a 
hinge  to  the  seats  of  the  stall-chairs,  so  that 
they  might  be  raised  upon  occasion,  and,  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  b.ay,  give  more  standing-room  to 
the  occupant  of  the  stall.  The  managers  forth¬ 
with  made  this  scheme  an  excuse  for  encroach¬ 
ing  on  the  passage-room  between  the  rows  of 
stalls,  and  crowding  in  additional  seats.  It  is 
now  required  of  the  occupants  of  stalls  that  they 
should  rise  up,  lift  the  seats  of  their  chairs,  and 
retin;  into  the  recess  thus  formed  in  order  that 
others  may  pass  them.  The  holder  of  stall 
number  ten,  let  us  say,  conics  to  the  theatre  a 
little  late.  It  b  incumbent  upon  the  sitters  in 
stalls  numliered  one  to  nine  to  go  through  this 
severe  drill  with  their  chairs,  so  tliat  number  ten 
may  duly  reach  his  seat.  This  b  simply  out¬ 
rageous.  Protests  generally  are  of  little  avail ; 
but  we  venture  a  protest  on  thb  head,  'riie 
most  prosperous  manager  in  the  end  will  assur¬ 
edly  be  he  who,  even  at  some  seeming  s.acrifiee 
of  hb  own  interests,  docs  most  to  m.akc  his 
audience  comfortable.  ’I'lie  nide,  plain,  hard 
benches  of  the  old-fashioned  pit  arc  preferable 
to  this  modem  system.  They  did  not,  at  any 
rate,  pretend  to  be  luxurious  and  exclusive,  and 
they  were  certainly  less  costly. 


One  Hundred  Years  Aoo. — One  hundrid 
and  ten  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  single  white 
man  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 
Then,  what  b  the  most  llourishing  jiart  of 
America  was  as  little  known  as  the  country 
around  the  mysterious  mountains  of  the  moon. 
It  was  not  until  1767  th.it  Boone  left  his  home 
in  North  Carolina  to  become  the  first  settler  in 
Kentucky,  ’rhe  first  pioneers  of  Ohio  did  not 
settle  until  twenty  years  after  this  time.  A 
hundnsl  years  ago  Canada  belonged  to  France, 
and  the  population  did  not  exceed  a  million 
and  a  half  of  pi-ople.  A  hundred  years  ago  the 
groat  Frederick  of  Pnissia  was  peribnning  those 
grand  exploits  which  have  made  him  immortal 
in  military  annals,  and  with  hb  little  monarchy 
was  sustaining  a  single-handed  contest  with 
Russia,  Austria  and  France,  the  three  great 
powers  of  Europe  combined.  Washington  was 
a  moilest  Virginia  colonel,  and  the  grout  events 
in  history  of  tiie  two  worlds  in  which  these  great 
but  dissimilar  men  took  leading  parts  were  then 
scarcely  foreshadowed.  A  hundred  years  ago 
the  United  States  were  the  most  loyal  part  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  on  the  {lolitical  norizon 
no  speck  indicaud  the  struggle  which  within  a 
score  of  years  thereafter  established  the  great 
republic  of  the  world.  A  hundred  years  ago 
there  were  but  four  ncwsfiajicrs  in  America  1 
Steam-engines  had  not  I  xn  imagined,  and  rail¬ 
roads  and  telegraphs  had  not  entered  into  the 
remotest  conception  of  men.  When  we  come 
to  look  back  at  it  through  the  vista  of  hbtory, 
we  find  that  to  the  century  just  passed  has  been 
allotted  more  important  events,  in  their  bearing 
upon  the  happiness  of  the  world,  than  almost 
any  other  wiuch  has  elapsed  since  the  creation. 

Sum  -PnOTfifTff 
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COUNTESS. 


BT  MATTHEW  BROWNS. 

I. 

SPHERE  was  once  a  man  with  an  only 
1  dauKhtcr,  and  he  could  never  add  up.  He 
would  say  to  the  milkman,  “  Let  me  see,  sir, 

—  he  often  called  a  tradesman  “  sir,  partly  be¬ 
cause  ho  was  old-fashioned,  and  partly  because 
ho  owod  so  much  money,  and  was  afraid  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  bills  stopped,  —  “  let  me  si-e,  sir ;  what  do 
1  owe  you  1  ’’  says  the  poor  widower,  for  his 
wife  had  long  been  de.Kl.  “  One  and  one  is  two, 
and  three  is  eight,  and  two  is  twelve,  and  six  is 
one  and  a  penny  farthiiij' ;  but  I  really  did  not 
think  it  was  so  much.  1  must  pay  you  imme¬ 
diately,  immediately— on  receiving  a  remittance. 
Ahem  1  I  wish  you  a  good  day,  sir.” 

Being  unable  to  add  up,  this  unfortunate  per¬ 
son  fell  by  degrees  into  worse  and  worse  poverty, 
until  at  last  it  was  hard  to  say  what  would  be¬ 
come  of  him.  But  in  the  meanwhile  strange 
things  happened.  In  consequence  of  his  l^ing 
so  unfit  for  arithmetic,  the  neighbors  invariably 
called  liim  “the  Accountant,”  which,  after  a 
time,  got  corrupted,  as  we  say,  into  “  Countaiit,” 
and  then  into  “  Count."  In  a  year  or  two  — 
a  little  less,  perhaps,  or  a  little  more  —  it  fell 
into  oblivion  that  he  had  ever  been  called  Ac¬ 
countant, —  for  the  public  is  very  forgetful,  hav¬ 
ing  so  many  things  to  remember  (just  look  at 
a  newspaper ! ), — and  people  took  to  calling  him 
Count,  just  as  if  he  had  always  been  a  real 
nobleman. 

Now,  his  manners,  as  wo  have  stated,  were 
very  polite  to  the  tradespeople,  which  made  it 
seem  all  the  more  likely  that  he  w.os  a  man  of 
title ;  so  they  went  on  trusting  him  very  much 
inde^,  and  he  soon  left  off  trying  to  add  up. 
At  last,  however,  when  they  found  he  did  not 
receive  remittances,  and  could  not  produce  a 
patent  of  nofiility,  and  never  wore  a  star,  or  an 
order,  or  went  to  Court,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort 
(you  know  what  1  mean),  and  that  no  carriages 
with  footmen  ever  came  to  his  door,  they  felt 
that  they  could  not  injustice  allow  him  to  run 
up  such  long  bills.  The  result  of  this  was  that 
the  Count  had  very  little  to  live  upon,  and 
gradually  got  weaker  and  weaker,  till  at  last  he 
felt  that  his  end  was  near,  and  that  it  was  time 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

As  he  lay  upon  his  bed,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
his  great  fault  in  life  had  been  a  want  of  econ¬ 
omy  ;  and  having  heard  that  money  increased 
in  savin^banks,  he  called  his  little  daughter  to 
him,  and  said,  — 

“My  dear,  I  can  only  leave  yon  one  poor 
copper  penny-piece.  But  mind,  you  must  be 
sure  and  put  that  in  the  saviugs-bank,  where  it 
will  grow  more  and  more.” 

“  Yes,  papa,”  said  the  little  girl,  who  had  one 
d.ay  been  rebuked  by  a  neighbor  for  saying 
“  father  ”  to  a  Count. 

And  so  he  died,  and  she  was  left  to  shift  for 
herself.  The  penny  she  found  in  her  father’s 
left-hand  waistcoat-pocket,  and  she  resolved  to 
say  nothing  about  it  to  anyliody,  but  immedi¬ 
ately  to  look  out  for  a  saviugs-bank  to  put  it  in, 
according  to  her  father’s  dir^tions. 

II. 

Of  course,  she  did  not  look  like  a  nobleman’s 
daughter,  for  her  hair  was  all  anyhow,  and  her 
clothes  in  ra^s ;  but  the  people  took  to  calling 
her  Countess  all  the  same,  considering  that  she 
had  inherited  her  father’s  title.  As  tor  getting 
a  living,  she  used  to  go  out  to  work,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  wait  upon  people  who  were  poorly,  and 
os  she  always  asked  but  little  and  was  a  most 
beautiful  nurse,  she  did  not  want  for  food  and 
lodging.  One  of  the  first  places,  if  not  the  very 
first,  slie  ever  went  to  after  her  father’s  death, 
was  at  a  toy-shop,  where  the  mistress  was  ill. 
When  her  engagement  was  over,  this  mistress, 
who  had  been  much  pleased  with  her,  said,  — 

“  Now,  Countess,  what  shall  I  give  you  for 
your  services  t  ” 

“  If  you  please,  ma’am,”  said  Countess,"  the 
little  savings-bank  that  I  see  in  your  shop- 
window.” 

'riic  mistress  thought  this  was  a  great  deal 
too  little ;  but  her  husband,  who  was  a  stingy 
man,  gave  her  a  bad  pinch  and  whispered  in  her 
ear,  — 

“  Why  should  you  pay  her  any  more  than  she 
asks'?  Give  her  the  saviugs-bank  and  have 
done  with  her.” 

So  Countess  got  the  toy  savings-b.ink,  and 
went  away  liappy,  to  seek  another  engagement. 

III. 

Now,  Conntess  was  a  most  generous  child, 
and  what  was  running  in  her  ncad  was  just 
this :  she  thought  to  herself,  “  It  is  such  a  great 
pleasure  to  do  kind  things,  to  help  the  weak, 
and  nurse  the  sick,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  take 
any  thing  for  doing  it,  especially  now  I  can  put 
my  penny  in  the  lavin^bank,  where,  as  papa 
told  me.  It  will  grow  to  he  more  and  more.”  t>o 
■he  made  up  her  mind  to  go  out  helping  and 
nursing,  but  took  no  wages  for  it,  only  nowand 
then  an  old  frock,  or  a  pair  of  worn-out  shoes, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  you  know.  When 
people  found  she  did  not  name  a  price  for  her 
services,  some  of  them  said,  “  Uh,  that  Ls  her 
pride;  she  thinks  it  would  demean  her  to  take 
wages,  lasing  ii  Countess.”  They  said  “de¬ 
mean,”  not  kii.i  ving  that  the  pnipcr  word  is 
“  bemcan ;  ”  b..t,  then,  what  can  you  expect 
from  folks  that  have  such  stingy  thoughts? 
For,  of  course,  it  was  only  aa  excuse,  though 
thsf  wars  oU  gU4  SBough  I*  taka  adTuatags  af 


it,  and  get  helped  for  nothing.  There  were  two 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  one  of  these  was  far 
too  poor  to  pay,  and  the  other  died  suddenly 
before  giving  the  necessary  orders. 

I  must  here  tell  you  that  there  was  another 
reason  why  people  did  not  pay  her  wages.  As 
she  grew  older  she  became  uneomuionly  pretty ; 
and  one  of  the  songs  she  used  to  sing  (in  a  low 
voice,  when  the  people  she  had  nursed  were  get¬ 
ting  better  and  could  bear  it)  had  in  it  the  woi^, 
“  ‘  My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,’  she  said.”  So 
stingy  people,  and  even  people  who  were  not 
usually  what  you  would  call  stingy,  would  look 
at  her,  and  —  thinking  of  their  owu  plain  daugh¬ 
ters,  perhaps —  would  observe,  — 

“  Well,  she  is  pretty;  and  if  her  face  is  a  for¬ 
tune  to  her,  why  should  we  give  her  any  thing? 
Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast.” 

These  sentiments  were  not  often  spoken  ont 
loud,  you  must  understand,  and  they  were  not 
quite  universal.  But  Countess  was  one  of  those 
strange  people  who  are  never,  or  are  very  sel¬ 
dom,  understood  by  people  in  general,  so  what 
eould  she  expect  ?  However,  now  she  had  got 
her  savings-bank,  she  was  very  happy.  Of 
course  she  did  not  mean  any  thing  when  she 
sang  “  ‘  My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,’  she  said,” 
and  she  had  not  the  least  idea  she  was  pretty. 
All  the  fortune  she  thought  about  was  her 
father’s  bequest  of  a  penny.  She  put  it  into  the 
savings-bank,  hid  that  under  her  pillow,  and 
looked  every  morning  to  see  if  the  penny  h^  got 
more  during  the  night.  She  was  a  little  disap¬ 
pointed  that  it  did  not  at  once  begin  to  increase, 
but  she  was  as  cheerful  and  hopeful  as  a  river 
at  its  source,  which  feels  sure  of  growing  wider 
and  wider  and  of  reaching  the  sea  some  day. 

One  time  she  had  to  go  a  little  way  into  the 
country  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  and  in  the 
course  of  her  journey  lost  her  way  in  the  green 
open  fields,  not  far  m>m  just  such  a  river,  and 
near  to  its  source, — at  least,  I  am  sure  it  was  a 
stream  of  water,  sweet  and  clear,  with  shady 
trees  and  ferns  close  by.  While  she  was  rest¬ 
ing,  to  consider  which  way  she  should  go,  the 
night  came  down,  and,  being  very  tired,  she 
she  took  out  a  wallet  and  had  her  supper,  dip¬ 
ping  in  the  stream  for  drink.  Forth  came  the 
stars  in  troops,  and  as  she  did  not  know  astron¬ 
omy,  she  thought  there  were  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  them  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
wind,  which  had  been  rather  high  all  day,  sank 
down  to  the  least  little  sigh  among  the  bouglis, 
and  Countess  felt  inclined  to  go  to  sleep  there 
and  then.  “  There  is  nobody  any  where  near,” 
said  she  to  herself,  “  and  if  there  was,  he  would 
not  dare  to  hurt  me,  I  think,  with  so  many  stars 
twinkling  and  watching.”  This  was  another 
proof  that  she  did  not  know  astronomy  or  un¬ 
derstand  the  true  nature  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
So  she  went  to  sleep  on  the  grass,  with  her  little 
savings-bank  at  her  side,  and  did  not  even  have 
a  dream  that  night. 

IV 

By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  somewhere 
about  the  very  time  that  the  Count,  whose  real 
name,  as  you  may  say,  was  Accountant,  died 
and  left  a  daughter,  a  Count  who  woe  a  noble¬ 
man,  born  and  bred,  died  and  left  a  son.  This 
took  place  in  a  neighboring  country,  but  not  far 
off,  as  we  shall  soon  see.  This  Count  had  also 
reduced  himself  to  poverty ;  and  when  he  came 
to  die,  he  called  his  son  to  his  bedside,  and  said, 

“  My  deal  boy,  my  great  fault  has  been  want 
of  thriftiness.  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  have  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  to  leave  you  but  a  silver  penny, 
which  I  conjure  you  to  put  in  a  savings-bank, 
so  that  it  may  grow  more  and  more.” 

So  saying,  he  died,  and  the  youthful  Count, 
his  son,  found  the  silver  penny  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece.  This  he  immediately  put  in  his  pocket, 
fully  determined  that  he  would  place  it  in  a 
savings-bank  as  soon  as  possible. 

But  when  he  began  to  inquire  of  the  retainers 
and  others  in  his  father’s  castle-  where  he  would 
find  a  savings-bank,  they  laughed  at  him  so 
much,  and  made  things  so  unpleasant  for  him, 
that  he  resolved  to  run  away  at  once,  and  find 
out  a  savings-bmk  for  himself.  So  he  put  some 
food  in  a  satchel,  and  went  upon  his  travels. 
As  he  took  his  crossbow  with  him,  so  that  he 
could  bring  down  a  bird  now  and  then,  he  was 
not  likely  to  come  to  very  bad  hanger;  and, 
indeed,  he  made  himself  so  useful  to  cottagers 
and  laborers,  as  he  went  on  his  way,  that  he 
had  no  difiiculty  whatever  in  getting  rested  and 
refreshed  and  lodged.  Whenever  he  saw  a  weak 
person  doing  a  hard  job,  he  went  up  gaily  and 
lent  a  helping  hand,  and  so  everybody  thanked 
him,  and  liked  him,  and  made  him  welcome. 
They  used  to  be  very  much  surprised,  for  he  was 
beautifully  dressed,  all  gp^n  and  gold  and  so 
on,  and  the  women  often  said  they  were  sure  he 
was  a  real  nobleman’s  son. 

Being  very  light  of  heart,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  singing  nnv  words  that  happened  to  l>e  run¬ 
ning  in  his  mind  ;  and  he  had  not  gone  far  on 
his  travels  before  he  began  singing,  to  a  melody 
which  his  mother  had  taught  Uni  ^his  father  I 
should  have  told  you,  was  a  widower),  the 
words,  “  Which  is  the  way  to  the  savings-bank  ? 
Which  is  the  way  to  the  savings-bank  ?  ” 

Just  at  this  moment  he  came  in  sight  of  the 
stream  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  but  it 
was  then  only  a  mere  thread  of  sparkling  water, 
gurgling  over  silver  sand,  among  forget-me-nots 
and  rushes  and  flag-flowers.  As  the  young 
Count  drew  nearer,  to  take  a  drink  of  the  water, 
the  little  shining  stream  said  as  plain  as  possible 
—  I  mean  he  thought  it  did  —  “  /  know  the  way 
to  the  savings-bank  I  I  know  the  way  to  the 
■avin^bank  1  ”  This  pleased  him  very  much, 
and  bs  said  oat  load,  as  ha  ran  along  ahead. 


keeping  the  course  of  the  little  river,  “  Oh,  ho  ! 
then  I  will  follow  you,  follow  you,  little  stream, 
follow  you !  ”  By  this  time  the  flow  of  the 
water  was  broken  by  some  small  bowlders,  and  just 
there  it  spoke  again  —  you  know  what  I  mean 
—  and  said,  short  and  sweet,  “Follow  mel 
follow  me  !  follow  me !  ”  and  went  scuttling  for¬ 
ward  between  the  banks,  one  little  wave  tre^ng 
on  the  heels  of  another,  and  making  ups  and 
downs  and  whirligigs  and  bubbles  of  the  most 
beautiful  description.  That  night  the  Count 
slept  in  the  open  air,  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river,  just  as  Countess  did  —  for  I  must  now 
repeat  to  you  that  it  was  really  the  same  river  ; 
and  when  he  awoke  at  high  dawn,  the  stream 
was  still  saying  “  Follow  me !  ”  loader  than 
ever.  So  he  washed  his  hands  and  face,  and 
went  forward,  still  keeping  to  the  bank  of  the 
stream. 

V. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  before  he  came  to 
a  sight  which  very  ranch  surprised  him.  Lying 
on  the  banks  of  this  little  river  was  a  young 
maiden,  fast  asleep.  She  was  dressed  in  very, 
very  poor  attire,  but  her  beautiful  hair  came 
down  nearly  to  her  feet,  and  her  face  was  so 
lovely  with  her  eyes  shut  that  the  youthful 
Count  felt  as  if  he  really  must  wake  her,  in  or¬ 
der  to  see  how  pretty  she  would  look  with  them 
open.  This  you  must  know,  is  a  circumstance 
which  has  occurred  a  great  many  times  when 
youths  have  been  looking  at  pretty  girls  asleep. 
He  could  not  help  noticing  that  this  maiden’s 
hands  and  feet  were  delicate  and  well  made, 
though  she  had  evidently  done  hard  work,  and 
walked  hard  also ;  and  he  immediately  said  to 
himself,  “  She  must  be  of  noble  birth,  for  her 
hands  and  feet  are  so  small.”  This  was  very 
curious,  for  though  he  himself  was  of  noble 
birth,  his  hands  and  feet  were  large  for  his  age. 
But  as  he  was  gazing  on  Countess  asleep, 
and  thinking  in  his  heart,  “  I  will  ask  her  to  be 
my  wife,  and  we  will  go  on  our  travels  togeth¬ 
er,”  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  savings-bank.  This 
made  him  give  a  great  jump  into  the  air,  —  I 
mean  with  the  excitement,  you  know, — and  he 
very  nearly  called  out,  so  as  to  wake  Countess. 
However,  he  did  not,  but,  whispering  to  himself, 
“  The  river  spoke  true  !  ”  he  put  his  hand  into 
his  pocket,  took  out  the  silver  penny,  and 
dropped  it  into  the  slit  of  the  little  money-box 
savings-bank  that  lay  by  the  side  of  Countess. 

The  tinkle  of  the  silver  penny  against  the 
copper  penny  disturbed  Countess,  and  her  limbs 
began  to  stir.  “  Ah  !  she  is  going  to  awake,” 
thought  the  little  Count:  “she  will  want  to 
make  her  morning  toilet,  and  I  must  not  look  ; 
so  I  will  get  behind  the  hedge,  where  I  cannot 
see  her.”  This  he  accordingly  did,  but  of  course 
it  was  not  very  far  off. 

VI. 

Almost  the  first  thing  Countess  did  upon 
rousing  up  was  to  look  into  her  savings-bank, 
and  great  was  her  joy  to  find  that  at  last  the 
copperpenny  hadgrown.  With  great  alncrity  she 
leapt  up,  and  went  away  a  few  steps  bcliind  some 
ferns,  to  make  her  little  toilet,  leaving  her  sav¬ 
ings-bank  on  the  grass,  by  the  side  of  her  shoes 
and  stockings.  While  she  was  gone,  an  un¬ 
fortunate  circumstance  occurred.  She  was  too 
innocent  to  fear  any  harm  either  to  herself  or 
her  treasure ;  and  the  young  Count  did  not  dare 
to  peep  through  the  hed]^  in  the  direction 
where  she  lay,  and  thus  there  was  no  one  to 
prevent  the  crime  that  was  now  perpetrated. 

So  little  do  we  know  what  may  be  taking 
place  at  our  own  right  hand,  that  close  to  the 
very  spot  where  Countess  had  been  sleeping  so 
innocently  with  her  savings-bank  at  her  side, 
there  had  also  been  sleeping  —  if  he  could  sleep, 
but,  at  all  events,  he  had  l^n  lying  down  and 
doing  something  like  sleeping — one  of  the  very 
wickedest  and  most  greedy  men  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  He  was  a  very  ugly  man,  black  in 
complexion,  and  very  greedy,  and  he  used  to  go 
on  tramp,  thinking  of  nothing  but  making 
money.  Just  when  Countess  was  making  her 
morning  toilet,  this  nasty  old  man  crept  out  of 
his  hiding-place,  and  in  a  moment,  for  his  cruel 
little  eyes  were  very  keen,  caught  sight  of  the 
savings-bank.  Now,  nothing  pleas^  him  so 
much  as  to  steal  from  young  people,  for  he  said 
he  thought  their  money  was  lucky,  and  grew  to 
more  and  more  very  fast.  So  what  did  he  do, 
but  snatch  up  the  mx  and  make  away  with  it. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  was  lost  in  the  thick  under¬ 
wood  which  stretched  for  miles  and  miles  on 
one  side  of  the  river;  and  when  Countess  came 
back  to  put  on  her  shoes  and  stockings,  she 
found  her  savings-bank  was  gone  1  Then  she 
cried  in  a  loud  voice,  “  My  savings-bank  1  my 
savings-bank !  ”  And  the  young  Count,  hearing 
her  scream,  rushed  out  of  his  hiding-place,  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  He  speedily  made 
friends  with  Countess,  but  the  grief  of  the 
young  people  was  beyond  description.  Nor 
was  roe  stout  crossbow  of  the  young  Count,  or 
the  passion  he  once  conceived  for  the  maiden,  of 
any  avail.  The  wncked  old  tramp  was  by  this 
time  far  away,  and  to  seek  for  him  in  the  bu.shes 
would  have  b^n  like  hunting  for  a  needle  in  a 
bottle  of  bay,  unless  you  knew  in  which  direc¬ 
tion  he  had  gone. 

VIL 

The  confidential  conversation  which  now 
passed  lictween  our  hero  and  heroine  was  as 
follows :  — 

“  1  our  papa  left  you  a  tiiver  penny,”  says  the 
girl,  “  so  I  know  he  was  a  real  nobleman.” 

“  And  so,”  replied  our  hero,  “  are  you  a  real 
Countess.” 

"  1  fear  you  flatter  me,”  said  the,  lifting  her 

■west  syv  to  his. 


“  Indeed,  no ;  I  always  speak  truth,”  says  the 
youthful  Count. 

“  'That  I  am  sure  von  do  !  ”  says  Conntess, 
warmly,  letting  her  little  hand  touch  his. 

“  Then  you  arc  the  most  beautiful  creators 
in  all  the  world  1  ”  replies  our  hero. 

“  Oh,  sir,  —  I  mean  my  lord !  ”  says  the 
other,  withdrawing  her  hand,  and  looking  se¬ 
rious.  “  Let  08  go  and  try  and  find  our 
savings-bank,  and  on  our  road  we  will  help  all 
the  sick  and  weak  people  we  can.” 

“  Yes,  do  let  ns,”  responded  our  hero.  “Per¬ 
haps  we  shall  find  it  has  grown  more,  wherever 
it  18.” 

And  so  they  carried  on  together  in  the  most 
agreeable  and  friendly  manner,  each  doing 
as  each  had  done  before  they  met.  At  last,  the 
feeling  on  the  mind  of  the  young  Count  that 
they  were  destined  for  each  other  became  so 
strong  that  he  made  a  formal  proposal  for  the 
hand  of  his  lovely  young  companion,  and 
she  consented  to  be  hm  when  the  proper  time 
came. 

vin. 

In  this  manner  the  time  passed  on,  Connt 
and  Countess  doing  nothing  but  good  actions, 
though,  of  course,  they  sometimes  regretted 
the  loss  of  the  savings-bank.  One  very  hot 
summer  day,  when  they  were  crossing  the 
open  conn^,  a  most  awful  thunder-storm 
came  on  and  interrupted  them  in  the  middle  of 
a  beautiful  conversation  about  lieing  united  for¬ 
ever,  and  such.  All  of  a  sadden,  just  at  a 
very  fearful  flash  of  forked  lightning,  they 
heanl  a  horrible  groan,  and  at  a  sudden  bend 
in  the  path  they  perceived  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  a 
miserable-looking  old  man.  The  thunderbolt 
had  split  the  tree  and  struck  the  man,  so  that 
he  Appeared  about  to  die.  Our  travellers,  of 
coarse,  bent  over  him,  and  endeavored  to  lift 
him  up,  though  I  must  not  conceal  that  he  was 
so  hideous  that  it  cost  the  Count  an  effort  to  go 
near  him  at  all.  He  was  evidently  at  the  very 
gasp  of  death,  but  as  the  sweet  look  of  the 
maiden  met  his,  a  light  came  into  his  eyes, 
which  made  the  young  lover  pity  him  so  much 
that  he  seized  his  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly. 
A  grateful  light  came  over  the  face  of  the  Black 
Tramp  —  for  such  was  his  name  —  and,  panting 
for  breath,  he  said,  — 

“  I  leave  you  all  my  property !  ” 

And  as  he  foil  back,  as  dead  as  a  stone,  some¬ 
thing  on  which  his  head  had  fallen  made  a 
jingling  noise.  Strange  to  say,  it  was  the  s.av- 
ings-bank,  only  it  was  by  this  time  full  to  the 
brim  of  coins  and  valuables.  The  only  wonder 
is  how  it  could  carry  such  a  weight,  and,  in 
fact,  it  had  been  mended  several  times  with  lit¬ 
tle  clamps  of  tin. 

At  the  very  bottom  of  the  money-box  they 
found  the  silver  penny  and  the  copper  penny 
which  the  wicked  old  man  had  stolen ;  but 
what  to  do  with  the  remainder  of  the  treas¬ 
ure  they  did  not  know,  for  they  could  not  fed 
sure  that  it  had  been  kindly,  or  even  honestly, 
come  by.  So,  after  defraying  the  exjienses  of  the 
old  man’s  funeral,  they  decided  to  give  it  all 
away  to  the  poor,  and  to  begin  life  again  on 
the  silver  penny  and  the  copper  penny  in  a  new 
savings-bank. 

In  due  time  they  were  united  in  marriage, 
and  formed  a  very  grand  scheme  for  helping  all 
the  weak,  healing  idl  the  sick,  and  such ;  and 
one  of  the  best  things  I  can  hope  for  you  is  that 
you  may  never  lielieve  those  who  go  about  saying 
that  the  scheme  came  to  nothing,  for  such  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  understand  savings-lunks. 


Women  Farmers.  —  On  the  eastern  shoro 
of  Canandaigua  Lake,  according  to  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Union,  live  two  very  singular  persons,  'fha 
owners  of  two  adjacent  farms  are  two  sisters, 
daughters  of  a  pioneer  named  Fuller,  who, 
more  than  half  a  century  ago,  made  his  wav 
into  the  forest  regions  surrounding  the  romantic 
lakes  of  interior  New  York.  At  his  death  ho 
left  his  children  land,  but  little  else,  and  the  two 
girls,  Laura  and  Electa,  resolved  to  become 
farmers.  Both  are  now  past  sixty,  and,  since 
early  womanhood,  they  have  cultivated  their 
grounds  with  their  own  hands.  Each  has  a 
smiling  form  and  a  snug  cottage,  the  latter 
nestling  among  shade-trees,  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  Isdte.  The  lands,  bearing  “  fimit,  grass,  and 
other  crops,”  stretch  far  away  up  the  rolling 
hills.  The  editor  of  the  journal  named  has 
lately  “  interviewed  ”  the  proprietors,  and  so  be¬ 
came  aware  of  the  facts  he  has  made  public. 
All  “  about,”  he  says,  “  looks  thrifty,”  and  the 
farm-work  appears  to  be  thoroughly  and  judi¬ 
ciously  done. 

Miss  Laura  Fuller  was  first  called  upon. 
This  lady  wears  a  “  short  and  rather  loosely-fit¬ 
ting  dress,  a  hood  and  a  pair  of  men’s  boots.” 
She  has  “  a  beard  as  heavy  as  is  often  seen  upon 
a  man,  and  a  voice  that  would  not  be  mistaken 
for  that  of  a  woman.”  She  is  “  tolerably  well 
informed,”  and  showed  that  her  heart  was  in 
her  vocation.  “That  she  plies  it  without  mascu¬ 
line  help  and  with  decided  prosperity  is  unques¬ 
tionable.  Her  sister.  Electa,  is,  however,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  better  managi  r  and  more  business¬ 
like  person  of  the  two.”  Her  visitor  found  this 
lady  to  have  much  the  appearance  of  her  sister, 
but  she  is  “more  dignified  and  patriarchal, 
with  a  head  considerably  bald,  and  locks  whit¬ 
ened  by  the  frosts  of  many  winters.”  Miss 
Fuller  cut  away  the  forest  that  once  covered  her 
farm  with  her  own  hands.  All  the  toil  that 
was  needed  to  bring  the  land  into  condition,  sha 
performtHl,  solitary  and  alone.  She  has  rwed 
stock  of  ail  kinds,  “  including  fins  borsss  simI 
colts,  for  which  a  great  foaoy  nad  bses  takan’* 
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THE  FINGER  OF  FATE. 


BT  W.  8.  OILBKBT. 


I  AM  ^ing  to  give  joa  an  instance  of  the 
deeperateir  strong  nicasnrcs  Fate  will  take 
in  order  to  Ibriiig  i^ut  on  event  she  has  set 
her  mind  upon. 

I  am  a  middle-aged  bachelor,  of  staid  and 
careful  habits.  I  am  pretty  eomfortably  “olT,” 
having  an  independent  income  of  £400  a  year, 
and  a  Civil  .Service  pension  of  £700  a  year. 
I  was  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Warrant 
Officers’  Sliirt-Frill  and  Shaving-Soap  Depart¬ 
ment —  a  branch  office  under  the  Adminlty, 
Soincract  Hotisc. 

1  h.tvc  led  a  quiet  and  retired  life  —  shunning 
“  society  ”  in  its  gayest  sense,  and  associating 
intimately  with  Uiree  or  fonr  other  heads  of 
subordinate  departments,  and  with  no  one  else. 
I  am  naturally  nervous,  and,  I  am  afraid,  irri¬ 
table.  I  hate  bright  colon,  unnecessary  con¬ 
versation,  useless  noises,  —  such  as  vocal  and 
instrumental  music,  and  the  neighing  of  horses, 
—  and  I  can't  hear  to  see  people  in  quick  mo¬ 
tion.  If  I  had  my  way,  no  one  should  speak 
to  me  except  on  matten  of  pure  business,  and 
only  that,  when  the  communication  could  not 
be  conveniently  reduced  into  the  form  of  a  memo¬ 
randum.  Above  oil  other  things,  I  detest  for¬ 
ward  people;  and  above  all  other  forward 
jicople,  I  detest  strangers,  who  address  me  on 
iiuinatcrial  topics  in  publ  ic  conveyances. 

I  had  occasion,  a  few  weeks  after  my  retire¬ 
ment  from  official  life,  to  travel  to  Glasgow  by 
the  limited  mail,  on  mv  way  to  New  York.  It 
is  a  long  mumey  to  Glasgow  —  twelve  hours  — 
the  train  leaving  Euston  Stjuare  at  nine,  p.m., 
and  professing  to  arrive  at  nine,  a.m.,  the  next 
day.  A  railway-journey  to  Glasgow  U  detes¬ 
table,  but  posting  is  worse,  and  waking  out  of 
the  question. 

It  was  a  cold  night  in  April.  There  were 
very  few  passen^rs  by  the  limited  mail.  There 
were  only  four  hrst-class  carriages  to  Glasgow : 
of  these,  three  were  occupied  by  three  ladies  — 
one  in  each  carriage ;  the  fourth  was  a  smoking- 
carriage,  and  empty.  I  don’t  smoke ;  but  the 
train  was  on  the  point  of  starting,  and  the 
guard  assured  me  mat  it  was  unlikely  that  we 
should  take  up  any  first-class  passengers  on 
our  way.  It  was  a  new  carriage,  and  h^  never 
been  u^.  At  all  events,  I  was  safe  from  fe¬ 
male  intrusion  ;  so  I  jumped  in.  The  train 
started,  and  I  h^  my  carriam  all  to  myself. 

The  train  did  not  stop  till  we  reached  Rug¬ 
by.  At  Rugby,  a  lady  opened  the  carriage 
door.  She  was  a  stout,  plain,  middle-ai^ 
woman  —  five  and  forty,  I  should  say.  She 
was  extrava^ntly  dress^l  in  showy  colors. 
Her  complexion  was  very  dark,  and  she  wore  a 
resowtable  moustache. 

lliis  wouldn’t  do :  I  could  settle  her  at  all 
events.  “  I  b^  your  pardon,  ma’am,  but  this 
is  a  smoldng-carriage.’’ 

‘  “  Exactly,"  replied  the  lady,  with  a  strong 
foreign  accent,  "  nut  I  smokes." 

Thu  was  a  contingency  that  I  had  never 
contemplated. 

“  You  give  me  light,  sar  ?  "  said  the  foreign 
lady.  Here  was  a  »ance  of  escape  I 
“  I  have  no  lights,  madam.” 

"  Ah,  dash  I "  she  said.  “  But,  no  conse¬ 
quence,  —  Guard  1  ” 

The  guard  came  up. 

“  You  give  me  light  f  ” 

And  he  gave  her  a  light,  and  then  ho  disap¬ 
peared. 

I  was  nearly  choking  with  the  fumes  of  her 
detestable  Havannah.  At  last  I  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  I  said, — 

"  I  b^  your  pardon,  bnt  I  object  to  smok¬ 
ing." 

“Ah,”  replied  the  lady,  “you  object  to 
smoke  —  you  travel  in  smoking-carriage  I  Don¬ 
key  — jackass  donkey  1  ” 

She  said  these  lost  throe  words  with  the  air 
of  one  who  had  done  a  short  addition  sum,  and 
was  stating  the  total. 

I  iiad  never  travelled  abroad,  but  I  knew  that 
foreigners  are  remarkable  for  their  politeness. 

“  1  entered  this  carriage  to  avoid  the  society 
of  ladies.” 

“  Me,  too,"  said  the  forrign  lady.  “  Dash  I 
I  hate  lady.  I  like  gentleman."  Then  she 
added  as  an  after-thought,  “  Yon  are  haughty 
old  customer,  but  I  like  you  —  you  rummy  old 
passenger!  ” 

I  was  exceedingly  annoyed  at  this.  I  plume 
myself  on  my  gMd  taste  in  dress  —  that  is  to 
say,  I  study  to  dress  myself  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  call  for  no  remark  of  any  kind,  wliich  I 
hold  to  be  the  perfection  of  good  taste.  My 
personal  appearance  is  simply  gentlemanly, 
without  any  thing  remarkable  about  it.  It  has 
been  my  constant  study  to  be  gentlemanly  but 
usual ;  and  to  be  called  a  "  rummy  old  passen¬ 
ger  ”  was,  under  the  circumstances,  an  irritat¬ 
ing  thing.  However,  I  maintained  a  dignified 
silence. 

It  was  a  very  cold  night,  and  my  fellow-pas¬ 
senger  had  evidently  a  strong  dash  of  negro 
blo^  in  her  veins ;  so  I  thought  it  would  irritate 
her  if  I  let  down  the  window.  Accordingly  I 
did  so. 

“  Thank  yon,  old  pMsenger,”  she  said.  "  I 
like  flresh  airs.  I  let  this  one  down  too  I  ”  And 
she  lowered  the  other  window. 

I  couldn’t  stand  the  draught,  so  I  np  put 
my  window  —  and  she  pnt  up  hers. 

I  was  sulkily  furious  by  this  time.  In  half 
an  honr  we  should  reach  StaiTord,  and  1  deter¬ 
mined  to  change  my  carriage  at  that  station, 
la  ths  Bwandms  I  tnsd  ts  sfosp,  bat  tha  fanigp 


lady  kept  up  such  an  incessant  clatter,  that 
sleep  was  out  of  the  question. 

“  Where  you  going,  old  passenger  ?  You 
not  toll  t  Secret,  eh  ?  Ah,  sly  old  dog  !  You 
old  cashier,  perhaps,  bolting  with  Inank  moneys, 
eh  ?  Confidential  clerk,  with  employer’s  cash- 
box  in  portmanteau,  eh  f  Old  boy  goin^  up 
north  to  marry  old  girl  on  the  sly,  eh  ?  Bag- 
maq,  and  ashamed  of  it,  pi'rhaps,  eh,  you  old 
passenger  1  Bah  I  Bagman,  gixid  os  anybody 
else  I  Never  be  asham^  —  look  at  me  I  Me 
not  blush  at  myself.  What  you  say  I  am  1  — 
eh  ?  You  not  guess.  Duchess  f  No  1  Count¬ 
ess  !  No  1  L^y  of  large  property  —  wife  of 
Glasgow  merchant !  Devil  a  bit  I  Missionary 
woman!  No.  Tight-rope  dancer!  No  I 
Stewardess  on  West  Indiaman,  spending  pay  ! 
Yes  —  that’s  it  I  Come  home  six  months. 
Find  big  Americ.an  ship  water-logged  —  cargo 
‘notions’  —  nobody  on  board  but  pussy  cat, 
you  rummy  old  passenger  —  boarded  her  — 
Hullo  1  Azat’s  that !  " 

I  did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  there  was  a 
sudden  snap,  and  our  carriage  gradually  slack¬ 
ened  speed,  and  eventually  stopped.  I  put  my 
head  out  of  window.  The  eoupUng  had  broken, 
and  our  carriage  and  the  guard’s  van  had  been 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  train.  The 
dnver  knew  nothing  about  it;  and  there  we 
were,  half-way  between  Stafford  and  Rugby  at 
twelve,  AM.,  on  a  very  cold  April  night  1 

“  Great  Heavens  1  ’’  said  I,  in  the  very  great¬ 
est  alarm,  “  the  coupling  has  broken,  and  we 
are  left  behind  by  the  train  I  We  shall  be 
smashed  by  the  next  down  train  1  ” 

“  Not  a  bit,  you  old  strange  one  I  ”  replied 
she,  without  even  looking  out  of  the  window. 
“  Guard  at  end  of  train.  If  we  broke  ofi*,  be 
broke  off  too." 

The  gnard  had  in  point  of  fbet  rushed  for¬ 
ward,  waving  his  lantern  in  the  faint  hope  of 
being  able  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  driver, 
but  in  vain.  So  he  returned,  very  excited  but 
very  sulky. 

“  What  in  the  world  are  we  to  do  !  ”  asked  L 

“  Get  out  of  this,  yon  and  your  old  woman, 
while  I  run  back  to  Bembridge  to  telegraph. 
Come,  out  you  go  ”  — 

“  But  where  are  we  to  go !  It  is  raining 
hard,  and  we  shall  be  soaked." 

“  There’s  a  light  yonder  across  the  common. 
You’d  better  trot  over  there,  you  and  your  old 
woman,  and  knock  ’em  up.  I  don’t  know  the 
country  just  here."  And  off  he  went  like 
lightning. 

“  His  advice  very  good,  my  old  man,"  said 
my  companion.  “  I  take  your  arm,  and  wo 
trot.  Come,  rum  chap." 

There  was  no  help  ror  it.  I  succumbed,  and 
we  had  a  squashy  walk  over  a  pathless  and 
furzy  common,  half  a  mile  in  diameter.  My 
companion  had  a  knack  of  tumbling  down  in  a 
sitting  attitude  at  the  faintest  provocation ;  and 
if  I  lifted  her  up  once,  I  lifted  her  np  twenty 
times.  Twenty  times  sixteen  stone  it  exactly 
two  tons  —  which  represents  the  weight  I  lifted 
off  Bembridge  Common  that  night.  (I  have 
since  had  reason  to  believe  that  her  actual 
weight  is  fifteen  stone  three,  but  I  say  sixteen 
stone,  because  I  take  into  consideration  the 
moisture  with  which  her  clothes  were  saturated.) 

At  length,  after  twenty  minutes’  difficult 
walking,  we  reached  the  light  that  had  attracted 
our  attention.  It  proceeded  ftx>m  the  window 
of  a  very  small  cottage.  We  knocked,  and 
eventually  the  door  was  opened  to  us.  In  the 
meantime,  my  companion,  who  had  informed 
me  that  her  name  was  Dolly  Forteseue,  sang 
negro  souj^  in  a  deep  contralto. 

“  Wot  IS  it !  "  said  the  cottager. 

“There  has  been  an  accident  on  the  line, 
and  we  want  shelter." 

“  Wot’ll  you  give!” 

“A  guinea,"  said  Miss  Forteseue.  “This 
rum  old  card  gpve  a  guinea.” 

“  Well,  you  can  lie  in  the  stable.  My  cot- 
tag;e  is  chock-full.” 

He  took  a  lantern,  and  showed  me  into  the 
"  stable,”  which  was  a  hut  with  one  stall  and  a 
loose  box  in  which  was  a  very  untidy  donkey. 
I  at  once  declined  to  share  this  stable  with 
Dolly,  preferring  to  risk  a  night  in  the  rain. 
I  stated  my  intention. 

“  Old  boy  is  quite  right.  He’s  a  rummy  old 
passenger,  but  he’s  quite  right.  Come  along, 
queer  little  old  man — we  walk  somewheres  else." 

“Now,  lookec  here,”  said  the  man;  “wot’s 
your  game,  you  two!  Wot  are  yer  hup  to! 
Is  this  here  a  lark^!  Where’s  my  guinea! 
Give  us  ’old  o’  my  guinea  afore  you  goes. 
Come!  —  bcag 
of  this  with  MB; 
guinea  I  Come ! 

“  Old  man,”  said  Dolly  to  me,  “  pull  out  em¬ 
ployers’  cash-lx>x,  and  rive  guinea  like  birds." 

“  Wot’s  this  here  alxint  cash-boxes !  ’’  said 
the  man.  “  Come,  out  with  that  guinea  I  We 
hears  a  ^;ood  deal  about  it,  but  we  don’t  sec 
none  of  it.  Come,  let’s  sec  some  of  it.  Be  a 
man '  ’’ 

“  I  shall  give  you  nothing,"  said  I.  “  You 
are  an  insolent  scoundrel !  ’’ 

“  Wot !  ”  said  the  man  —  “  wot’s  this  here 
about  cash-boxes  !  Come  along  o’  me  I  ’’  —  and 
he  laid  his  hand  upon  my  collar. 

“You  scoundrel!”  said  I,  “if  I  were  a 
stronger  man.  I’d  ’’  — 

“  Wot !  assault  the  perlice!  My  eye,  here’s 
a  go  !  Come  along  o’  me  ;  I’m  the  constable. 
I’ll  give  you  a  lodging.  So,  it’s  cash-lioxes,  is 
it !  Come  along  o’  me  —  both  on  yer  1  ’’ 

And  he  led  us  to  a  square  building  at  the 
back  of  his  boose,  and,  onlocking  the  door, 
poahed  at  ia. 


1  gentleman  afore  you  goes  I  None 
la,  you  know  I  Give  us  ’old  o’  my 


“Now,”  said  he,  “I’m  a-goin’  to  search 
you.” 

And  he  did  ;  but  he  found  nothing  except  a 
few  sovereigns  —  for  my  money  w.is  in  my 
despatch-box,  which  had  been  placixl  in  the 
luggage-van. 

“  Now,"  said  he,  “  how  about  searchin’  your 
good  woman  !  7  ain’t  a-goiu’  to  do  it  —  and  I 
ain’t  got  a  missus.  Lookec  here,  suppose  you 
do  it !  ’’ 

“  Sir,”  said  I,  “  this  woman  is  a  total  stran¬ 
ger  to  me." 

“  Ah  1  separate  responsibilities,  ch  !  The 
hold  story.  Now,  lookee  here,  ma’am,  I  ain’t 
a-goin’  to  search  yon,  because  I’ve  been  properly 
brought  up ;  but  I'm  a-goin’  to  shake  you,  to 
see  if  you  rattle." 

Mias  Forteseue  made  no  verbal  reply,  but 
pulled  out  a  gigantic  clasp-knife. 

“  Ail  rights,"  said  she.  “  Come  on,  police¬ 
man  1  ’’ 

He  hesitated. 

“  Look,  policeman  ;  I  tell  you  what  I  do.  I 
walk  out  of  this.  “  Good-nights  I  ’’  And  she 
did. 

The  policeman  turned  pale  and  civil. 

“  Ain’t  you  goin’  along  with  her,  sir  !  ’’  said 
he. 

“  I  am  not.  I  pass  the  night  here'." 

He  retired,  swearing  fluently,  and  locked  the 
door  on  me. 

I  could  not  sleep — but,  at  all  events,  I  wo.*) 
free  at  last  from  my  pcrsecutrix.  I  was  so 
pleased,  that  I  sanv  a  merry  song,  and  carved 
my  name  on  the  wall  with  a  rusty  nail,  as  other 
prisoners  have  done  before  me.  The  next  day  I 
was  taken  before  a  magistrate,  who  dismissod 
the  case  at  once,  and  I  resumed  my  journey. 

When  I  reached  Glasgow,  I  found  that  my 
ship  was  on  the  point  of  sailing.  My  luggage 
had  been  placed  on  board,  and  my  half-cabin 
was  ready  for  me. 

We  had  dreadful  weather  at  sea;  we  were 
driven  many  hundred  miles  out  of  onr  course ; 
and  for  three  weeks  after  leaving  Glasgow  I  was 
terribly  ill,  and  did  not  leave  my  cabin.  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  should  not  have  left  my  cabin  at  all  if  I 
had  not  been  thrown  bodily  out  of  it  by  a  tre¬ 
mendous  concussion  one  very  stormy  night. 

I  rushed  on  deck,  and  found  every  thing  in  the 
wildest  confusion.  A  fearful  stonn  was  raging, 
and  the  ship  had  struck  on  a  sunken  rock. 
There  was  absolutely  no  hope  for  her,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  launch  a  boat,  even  if  it  could 
have  lived  in  such  a  sea. 

I  don’t  want  to  harrow  anybody,  so  I  will 
content  myself  with  explaining  that,  amid  the 
shrieks  of  three  hundred  people,  the  vessel  foun¬ 
dered. 

I  always  take  the  precaution,  when  at  sea,  of 
wearing  a  little  India-rubber  apparatus  round  my 
neck,  which  linflate,  and  in  that  condition  it  pre¬ 
vents  my  head  from  going  under.  I  inflated  it 
hastily,  and  I  found  that  it  answered  admirably. 
I  was  tossed  about  violently  for  some  hours,  and 
when  the  gale  at  length  subsided,  I  was  far  out 
at  sea.  Iro  land  was  visible ;  and  as  I  rose  and 
fell  in  the  sulky  lopping  sea,  I  felt  that  my  hour 
was  at  hand.  1  looked  m^rly  towards  the  hori- 
son  on  all  sides,  in  the  vain  hope  of  seeing  a  dis¬ 
tant  sail,  but  I  saw  none.  There  was,  however, 
one  thing  in  view — a  dark  round  thing  floating 
on  the  waves  a  mile  or  so  from  me.  I  struck 
out  for  it,  and  I  was  horrified  to  find  that  it  was 
alive  I  Still  I  approached  it,  reflecting  that 
death  from  a  sea-monster  was  preferable  to  death 
from  starvation,  and  to  my  amazement  I  found 
that  it  was  making  straight  in  niy  direction. 
On  approaching  it,  I  was  appalled  to  find  that  it 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  human  head  in 
a  floating  plate ;  and  on  coming  within  three  or 
four  yards,  I  discovered  that  it  was  the  head  of 
Miss  Forteseue,  supported  aliove  water  by  a 
contrivance  similar  in  character  to  the  apparatus 
I  have  already  described.  I  should  add  that  her 
great  fat  bunchy  body  and  (I  had  no  doubt)  her 
legs  were  still  connected  with  it. 

“  Not  Mias  Forteseue  !  ’’  said  L 

“  Rummy  old  passeng;er,  by  Gar  I  ’’  said  she. 
“What  you  doing  here,  sar  !’’ 

“  I  am  not  here  by  choice.  I  was  wrecked  in 
the  ‘  Aurora  Borealis.’  ’’ 

“  Me,  too  I  ’’  said  she. 

“  You  1  ’’  said  L  “  Were  yon  on  board  the 
‘Aurora!  ’” 

“  —  Borealis,”  added  she.  “  Yes  —  me  stew¬ 
ardess.  How  are  you  !  ’’ 

“  I  am  very  cold,  and  this  confounded  thing 
has  nven  me  a  crick  in  the  neck." 

“  Sitnation  damp,”  said  she.  “  Try  this,  you 
queer  one  1  ’’ 

It  was  a  flask  of  brandy.  She  held  it  to  my 
lips  until  I  had  taken  a  comfortable  draught. 

“  Two  shillings,”  said  she,  holding  the  bottle 
to  the  light  to  see  how  much  I  had  t^en. 

“  Here  it  is,”  said  I. 

“  Stewardess,  a  shilling  —  make  three." 

I  determined  to  resist  this  extortion,  for  on 
that  line  of  packets  the  steward’s  fee  is  included 
in  the  fare.  I  told  her  so. 

“  You  mean  old  cuss  I  ’’  said  Miss  Forteseue. 
“  I  give  you  notin;'  more.” 

I  tried  to  look  dignified  and  indifferent,  but  it 
was  of  no  use.  You  can’t  look  dignified  when 
you  are  perpetually  bobbing  np  ana  down  on  a 
lopping  sea,  supported  entirely  by  an  India-rub¬ 
ber  bag  round  the  neck.  Besides,  I  was  very 
hungry,  and  she  had  a  large  waterproof  basket 
on  her  arm.  So  I  gave  her  the  shilling,  which 
she  bit  and  pocketed. 

“  Now  then,”  said  she,  “  what’s  to  do  next !  ’’ 

"  What  have  you  got  there  !  ’’  said  I. 

“  German  sausage  —  cucumber  —  carrot  — 
bottls  bariay-watsr— two  tomatost— »  bkMtar 


—  two  ^gs  —  one  pound  macaroni  —  head  of 
endive  —  stick  Spanisli  liquorice  —  three  pounds 
snuff.” 

“  Wbat  are  your  terms  for  the  carrot !  ” 

“  Carrot  very  dear  out  here,  you  peculiar  old 
one.  Carrot  a  guinea." 

"  Hand  it  over.” 

I  gave  her  a  guinea  and  ate  the  carrot. 

“  Now,"  said  she,  “  I  go  straight  on  in  that 
direction  for  shore.  Come  along,  old  one  I  ’’ 

“  Never !  ’’  said  I ;  “  I  will  take  the  opposite 
]:oiut  of  the  comihoss,  and  run  my  chance. 
Good-bv.” 

And  1  struck  out  vigorously  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

After  a  day  and  a  half’s  vigorous  swimming, 
I  reached  the  )iuint  of  a  low  sandy  shore,  which 
seemed  to  stretch  for  miles  in  a  direction  due 
south,  as  I  judged  from  the  position  of  the  sun. 
I  was  well  satisfied  to  feel  dry  ground  under 
my  legs  again,  and  I  landed  with  much  grati¬ 
tude. 

I  was  extremely  hungry,  and  I  walked  for 
miles  along  the  shore  picking  up  mussels  and 
periwinkles,  and  eating  them  raw.  I  saw  no 
trace  of  a  human  lieiiig  of  any  kind,  and  as  the 
sun  went  down  I  began  to  wish  myself  in  the 
sea  again.  Night  came  on,  and  I  was  hungry 
and  mone.  However,  1  still  wandered  on  in  a 
listless,  purposeless  way  until  I  fell  over  some¬ 
thing  that  lay  across  my  path.  To  my  intense 
joy  I  found,  on  investigation,  that  it  was  a  sleep¬ 
ing,  breathing  human  being.  I  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  a  man  or  a  woman,  as  there  was 
no  moon,  and  the  clothes  he  or  she  wore  might 
have  suited  cither  sex  equally  well.  I  endeav¬ 
oured  to  awaken  the  figure,  but  in  vain  ;  so  I 
determined  to  sit  by  his  or  her  side  until  morn¬ 
ing.  Accordingly  I  dropped  myself  into  a  sit¬ 
ting  posture,  when,  to  my  extreme  amazement, 
an  explosion  of  fire  took  plaee  immediately  under 
me  I  The  fearful  idea  flashed  across  me  that 
the  island  was  a  mass  of  sIumlxTing  fire,  only 
waiting  fur  accidental  contact  with  an  exciting 
ct me  to  blow  itself  and  every  thing  upon  it 
milei  into  the  air!  On  closer  cxamin.'ition, 
however,  I  found  that  1  had  sat  down  upon  a 
box  of  vesuvians,  and  that  one  of  them  had 
exploded.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  use 
these  vesuvians  a.s  a  means  of  indentifying  my 
companion.  I  ignited  one,  but  it  was  not  a 
flaming  vesuvian ;  it  smouldered,  and  fizzed,  and 
•melt,  but  affordiHl  no  assistance.  I  lit  another, 
and  held  it  close  to  the  person’s  nose,  but  it  only 
illuminated  a  small  circle  as  big  as  a  half-crown. 
I  lit  a  third,  and  this  time  the  red-hot  end  tum¬ 
bled  on  to  the  slecjicr’s  check.  The  sleeper 
started  up.  It  was  Dolly  Forteseue  1 
I  was  not  a  bit  surprised.  I  had  brought 
myself  to  look  upon  Dolly  os  my  fate.  Dolly 
was  not  a  bit  surprised.  She  looked  at  me  — 
grinniHi  and  spoke. 

“  That  dash  hot,  you  odd  one  I  ’’ 

When  morning  broke,  we  looked  about  ns. 
The  island  we  found  was  about  twenty-fivo 
miles  long  and  seven  broad,  principally  rock  — 
no  vegetation  —  no  fresh  water.  Tue  island 
was  crescent-shaped,  the  two  horns  beingtwenty 
miles  asunder.  1  had  landed  on  one  horn,  she 
on  the  other,  and  we  had  met  in  the  middle. 
The  only  native  inhabitants  of  the  place  were 
periwinkles  and  mussels.  So  we  set  to  work  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable. 

The  object  of  this  narrative  is  not  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  highly  ingenious  manner 
in  which  we  contrived  to  live  cumfortably,  and 
even  luxuriously,  on  our  island,  but  rather  to 
exhibit  the  caprices  of  a  determined  destiny. 

I  detested  Dolly  with  all  my  heart,  and 
avoided  her  whenever  practicable ;  but  she  paid 
me  every  attention,  and,  notwitlistanding  her 
unpleasant  appearance,  she  was  really  valuable 
to  me.  With  all  her  faults,  I  must  admit  that 
she  paid  me  a  higher  honor  than  any  other 
human  being  has  ever  paid  me.  She  christened 
the  island  “Forteseue,”  and  crowned  me  its 
monarch.  My  first  act  as  king  was  to  try  her 
for  drawing  her  knife  on  the  policeman  in  Bem¬ 
bridge  lock-up,  and  by  that  means  breaking  out 
of  custody.  She  was  found  guilty  by  an  impar¬ 
tial  jury  of  Me,  and  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  file  on  the  other  side  of  the  island.  She 
went,  meekly  and  uncomplainingly  —  but,  as 
she  took  all  our  cooking  implements  with  her,  I 
was  obliged  to  follow. 

This  inconvenient  life  went  on  for  thirteen 
years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  my 
kingdom  was  visiteef  by  a  missionary  ship,  which 
had  drifted  out  of  her  course.  I  signalled 
and  my  signals  were  answered.  A  Imatfull 
of  Baptist  missionaries  put  off  to  us,  bearing 
many  bales  of  tracts  for  our  conversion.  They 
were  very  much  disappointed  and  disgustitl 
when  they  heard  that  we  were  Christians.  And 
when  we  added  that  we  were  I’rotcstants,  they 
moodily  returned  to  their  boats,  and  mechan¬ 
ically  began  to  put  off  to  sea. 

I  screamed  aloud  in  my  terror  at  their  con- 
tcnmlatcd  departure  without  us. 

I^eir  chief  cxoloincd  that  their  mission  was 
to  convert,  and  tKat  we  needed  no  conversion. 

“  You  are  a  Chri.stian,"  said  ho  —  “  Protest¬ 
ant,  and,  no  doubt.  Baptist.  What  can  we  do  !  " 
“  No,”  said  1,  as  a  ray  of  hope  broke  through 
the  clouds  that  were  gathering  around  us,  “  nut 
Baptist  —Church  of  England  I  ’’ 

“  Ha  I  ’’  said  their  leader ;  “  will  yon  let  me 
make  a  Baptist  of  you,  if  we  take  you  with  us  !  ’’ 
“  1  am  open  to  conviction,"  said  L 
“  And  your  wife  !  ’’  said  he. 

“  This  is  MOT  ray  wife  !  ”  said  I,  in  a  pas¬ 
sion. 

“Shocking  indeed  I"  said  he.  Will  yon 

marry 
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“  Ye*/’  *aiil  Dolly,  “  he  will  marry  me,  you 
melancholy  old  Presbyterian  !  ” 

So  he  took  u*  into  the  boat,  and  wo  left  the 
island.  We  were  married  as  soon  as  we  reached 
Enijland. 

in  a  week  my  wife  had  had  enough  of  me, 
and  fled.  Thu  arrears  of  my  pension  amounted 
to  something  considerable,  and  she  ran  otf  with 
them.  I  ran  after  her,  but  1  could  never  find 
her.  I  suppose,  now  that  1  want  her,  I  never 
shall.  , 


THE  HOUSE  OP  ROTHSCHILD. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  when  “  doing  ” 
Prankibrt  under  the  guidance  of  a  cicerone, 

I  recollect  being  taken  to  an  exceedingly  small 
and  dirty  street  in  the  Juden-Gasse,  or  what 
might  be  Called  the  eluma  of  the  town,  and  be¬ 
ing  assured  that  there  dwelt  the  mother  of  the 
Rothschild  race,  and  that  no  one  dare  to  cleanse 
either  the  house  or  the  adjoining  synagogue 
from  its  primeval  filth  as  long  as  the  old  l^y 
lived,  so  wedded  was  she,  like  the  rest  of  her 
tribe,  to  ancient  customs  and  antiquarian  dirt. 

In  the  middle  of  the  la.st  century  that  identi¬ 
cal  house  bore  the  sign  of  a  broad  shield,  with 
the  inscription  Zum  liodicn  SciiHd,  “  The  Red 
Buckler,’^  where  dwelt  a  poor  Jew  named  Mo¬ 
ses  Ainschel,  whose  son  Meyer,  the  founder  of 
the  family  wealth,  was  born  there  in  1743.  The 
father  had  gradually,  os  is  so  frequently  done 
ill  Scotland,  assum^  the  name  from  the  sign¬ 
post  which  his  house  bore.  Thus  Moses  Am- 
schcl  von  Rothen  Schild,  or  “  Moses  of  the  Red 
Shield,”  like  mine  host  of  the  Red  Lion  so  com¬ 
mon  in  all  our  provincial  towns,  liecome  Moses 
Itoth’s  schild,  and  hence  by  a  very  natural  transi¬ 
tion  this  was  changed  into  the  wide-world  name 
of  Rothschild. 

Meyer  Iwgan  life  as  an  errand-boy  to  his 
very  p<mr  father,  who  wished  to  make  his  son 
a  rabbi,  as  the  ambitious  cotter  of  Ireland 
hopes  to  see  one  of  his  kin  a  Maynooth  priest. 
It  was,  ho  wever,  ordered  otherwise ;  and  Mey¬ 
er’s  first  step  in  life  was  passing  from  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  errand-bo^  in  his  paternal  home  to  that 
of  a  small  clerk  in  the  house  of  Openheim,  the 
banker  of  Hanover.  And  the  cause  of  his  great 
rise  may  be  traced  as  follows :  — 

In  the  year  1801  the  Hanoverian  General 
Von  Estoril',  a  personal  friend  of  William  IX., 
Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cosscl,  was  consulted  by 
the  latter  respecting  a  suitable  person  for  the 
situation  of  banker  to  the  Court.  You  Estortf 
had  observed  Meyer  Rothschild  as  the  cleverest 
clerk  of  Openheim’s  house,  and  proposed  to  in¬ 
troduce  him  to  the  Lan^rave  as  one  of  the 
best  fiiiaiiciers  ho  had  ever  met.  On  being  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  palace  one  afternoon,  Rothschild 
found  William  and  Von  Estortl'  en^.aged  at 
chess,  the  latter  evidently  getting  the  best  of  it. 
The  Jew  stood  for  a  long  time  waiting  patient¬ 
ly  behind  the  Landgrave’s  chair,  without  a 
word  having  been  spoken  by  any  one  ;  until  at 
length  William,  turning  abruptly  to  Rothschild, 
said,  “  Do  j'ou  know  any  thing  of  this  game  ?  ” 
“  Yes,  sir;  and  if  your  Highness  will  give 
me  leave  to  suggest  certain  moves,  I  think  you 
would  win  the  game.” 

“  Out  with  it,  then,”  replied  the  L.andgrave. 
And  by  following  the  clerk’s  advice  William 
won  the  game,  wnich  so  pleased  him  that  he 
at  once  promoted  Rothsenild  to  the  ofiice  of 
Court  banker. 

Five  years  later,  when  William  had  to  fly 
from  the  tyranny  of  Bonapiarte,  which  then 
overshadowed  Germany  (in  striking  contrast  to 
the  m.orvels  of  Sedan  and  Metz  in  the  year 
1870),  he  entrusted  his  wealth,  which  was  very 
great,  to  the  care  of  the  diligent  banker;  and 
the  Landgrave’s  confidence  in  him  was  such 
that  he  would  take  no  note  or  acknowledgment 
from  Rothschild  of  the  large  sums  entru.sted  to 
his  care.  The  banker,  wiui  commendable  fore¬ 
sight,  concealed  several  millions  in  hogshead 
casks  of  wine  which  were  standing  in  his  cel¬ 
lar  ;  and  thus  preserved  the  money  from  the 
rapacious  hands  of  the  French  soldiery  —  who, 
like  their  successors  the  Prussians  when  invad¬ 
ing  Franco,  were  noted  for  their  inability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  mettm  and  the  tmm  — 
when  Bonaparte  took  possession  of  Frankfort. 

Rothschild’s  first  great  financial  success  was 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Sjianish  contest  in 
1803,  when  his  bank  was  the  only  firm  which 
could  efiieiently  assist  the  English  Government 
in  finding  means  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
With  William’s  sanction,  Rothschild’s  wine- 
casks  were  made  to  disgorge  their  gold,  and 
thus  food  for  firing  the  cannon,  to  carry  on  the 
well-known  metaphor  of  men  being  ‘  food  for 
powder,”  was  found. 

Meyer  Rotlischild  died  in  1812,  leaving  by 
will  the  sum  of  XI  00,000  sterling  to  found  a 
refuge  for  poor  Jews  of  Frankfort ;  and  five 
sons — viz.,  Amschel  of  Frankibrt,  Solomon  of 
Vienna,  Nathan  of  London,  Charles  of  Naples, 
and  James  of  Parii — as  the  respective  hcails  of 
great  financial  firms  in  those  cities,  to  carry  on 
the  work  which  their  father  had  so  successfully 
begun. 

Innumerable  arc  the  anecdotes  related  of  the 
sons,  some  of  which  I  propose  now  to  reproduce, 
in  oribr  not  only  to  show  that  great  wealth  has 
its  dark  ns  well  ns  its  bright  side  — its  penalties 
and  its  pains  — but  also  to  enforce  the  truth  of 
the  aphorism  uttered  by  another  Jew  in  olden 
times,  viz.,  that  too  great  a  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  that  godliness  with  con¬ 
tentment  is  great  gain. 

it  is  related  that  when  Charles  Rothschild  of 
Naples,  sneaking  of  his  own  children  to  his 
aider  brouter,  callod  them  ”  the  young  Barons," 


Amschel  retorted  sharply,  “P.shaw;  make 
them  men  of  business.  The  title  of  Baron 
won’t  gain  them  a  kreutzer.” 

It  was  by  carrying  out  this  principle  to  the 
fullest  extent  that  the  Rothschild  family  may 
trace  the  origin  of  their  colossal  fortune  ;  and 
we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  in  the 
conduct  of  the  bead  of  the  London  house  at  one 
of  the  most  memorable  periods  in  the  history  of 
Europe.  Eager  to  gather  the  earliest  informa¬ 
tion  of  events,  which  he  felt  would  settle  its  fate 
for  many  years  to  come,  he  did  not  shrink  from 
the  perils  of  the  battle-field.  On  the  morning 
of  June  18,  1815,  Nathan  Rothschild  rode  on  a 
hired  horse  from  Brussels  in  the  train  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  in  the  company  of 
Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  Baron  Vincent,  Gen. 
Alava,  Baron  Muffiing,  and  several  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  personages.  Nathan  kept  close  be¬ 
side  the  German  Baron,  eagerly  inquiring  as  to 
the  chances  of  the  coming  struggle.  It  was  un¬ 
certain,  and  the  fate  of  the  English  army  and 
of  the  house  of  Rothschild  hung  in  the  balance 
together.  During  the  whole  of  that  memorable 
day  Nathan  stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  near 
Hougoumont,  and  watched  the  progress  of  the 
great  battle.  At  leu^h,  “  night  and  the  Prus¬ 
sians  ”  arrived,  and  Nathan  saw  that  Waterloo 
was  won  and  his  house  was  saved. 

Without  losing  a  moment  Nathan  rourred 
his  horse  and  galloped  oil'  to  Brussels.  Here  a 
carriage  was  ready  to  convey  him  to  Ostend. 
At  break  of  day  on  the  19th  of  June,  Nathan 
Rothschild  found  himself  at  the  coast  opposite 
England,  but  separated  from  the  Thames  and 
the  Stock  Exchange  by  a  furious  sea,  and  waves 
dashing  mountains  high.  In  vain  the  Jew  of¬ 
fered  800  francs  to  be  carrietl  across  the  Straits 
from  Ostend  to  Deal  or  Dover.  At  last  he 
rose  to  2,000  francs,  and  the  bargain  was  struck, 
a  poor  fisherman  risking  liis  life  to  gain  £80  for 
his  wife  and  children.  The  frail  bark  which 
carried  Cassar  and  his  fortunes  sped  swiftly 
over  the  waves,  a  sudden  change  of  wind  to  the 
cast  accelerating  the  progress  to  an  unexpected 
degree.  The  sun  was  still  on  the  horizon  when 
Nathan  Rothschild  landi^l  at  Dover,  and,  with¬ 
out  waiting  a  moment,  he  engaged  the  swiftest 
horses  to  carry  him  onward  to  the  metropolis. 
There  was  gloom  in  Threadnecdle  Street,  and 
gloom  throughout  England;  but  gloomier  than 
any  looked  Nathan  Rothschild  when  he  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June, 
leaning  against  his  usual  pillar  at  the  Stock 
Excliange.  He  whispered  to  a  few  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  that  Blueher,  with  his  120,000 
Prussians,  hod  been  defeated  by  Napoleon  in 
the  great  battle  of  Ligny,  fought  during  the  1 6th 
and  1 7  th  of  June.  Heaven  alone  knew  what 
hod  become  of  the  handful  of  men  under  Wel¬ 
lington!  The  dismal  news  spread  like  wild¬ 
fire,  and  there  was  a  tremendous  fall  in  the 
Funds.  Nathan’s  well-known  public  agents 
sold  with  the  rest,  more  anxious  than  any  to 
get  rid  of  their  stock ;  but  Nathan’s  wiknown 
agents  bought  every  scrap  of  paper  that  was  to 
be  had,  and  did  not  cease  buying  until  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  following  day.  It  was  only  on  the 
atternoon  of  June  21  (nearly  two  days  after  the 
arrival  of  Nathan  in  England),  that  the  news 
of  the  great  battle  and  victory  of  Waterloo,  and 
the  complete  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  got  known. 
Nathan,  radiant  with  joy,  was  the  firat  to  inform 
his  friends  at  the  Stock  Exchange  of  the  happy 
event,  spreading  the  news  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  it  was  given  to  the  general  public.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  Funds  rose  faster  than  they 
had  fallen,  as  soon  as  the  otlicial  reports  were 
published  of  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo,  which 
enriched  the  house  of  Rothschild  by  about 
£1,000,000  sterling,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
a  European  power  in  the  financial  world  for 
the  descendants  of  Meyer  Ben  Moses  Amschel, 
the  poor  banker’s  clerk,  of  Frankfort-on-thc- 
Main. 

Another  anecdote  is  r^rded  of  this  Nathan 
which  will  show  the  perils  attached  to  the  pos¬ 
session  of  such  enormous  wealth.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  giving  a  grand  bantjuet  to  a  number 
of  distinguished  men,  one  of  his  guests  observ¬ 
ing  the  lavish  display  of  wealth  with  which  his 
table  was  groaning,  made  use  of  a  very  natural 
expression  when  exclaiming,  “What 'a  happy 
man,  Baron,  you  must  be  1  ”  “  Happy  man, 
did  you  say  ?  ”  replied  Rothschild.  “  How  is  it 
possible  for  any  one  to  be  happy  on  receiving 
such  a  missive  as  this  just  before  sitting  down 
to  dinner  ?  ”  And  taking  from  his  pocket  a  let¬ 
ter  he  showed  his  astonished  guest  its  contents, 
which  contained  the  modest  request  of  a  loan  of 
£500,  with  the  addition,  “  If  you  don’t  send  it 
at  once  I’ll  blow  your  brains  out  I  ’’ 

Money-making  was  the  one  pursuit  and  sole 
enjoyment  of  Nathan’s  life.  When  Louis 
Spohr,  the  great  German  musician,  called  on 
him  in  the  summer  of  1820  with  a  letter  of  in¬ 
troduction  from  his  brother  Amschel  of  Frank¬ 
fort,  he  said  to  him,  “  I  understand  nothing  of 
music.  'I'his  ”  —  patting  his  jiocket,  and  rat¬ 
tling  the  loose  coins  therein  —  “  this  is  mv  mu¬ 
sic,  which  we  understand  on  ’Change.”  ft  was 
in  the  scramblings  and  fightings,  the  plots  and 
tricks  of  money-making,  not  at  all  in  the  spend¬ 
ing,  and  not  much  in  the  hoarding  of  it,  that 
his  soul  delighted.  “  I  hope,”  said  a  dinner 
comjianion  on  one  occasion,  “  I  ho|)e  ih.it  your 
children  are  not  too  fund  of  money  and  business, 
to  the  exclusion  of  mure  important  things.  I 
am  sure  you  would  not  wish  that.”  “  I  um  sure 
I  tvould  wish  that,”  replied  Nathan ;  “  I  wi>h 
them  to  give  up  mind  and  body,  heart  and  soul 
to  business.  This  is  the  way  to  be  happy.  It 
requires  a  deal  of  caution  to  make  a 'great 
fortune,  and  when  yon  have  got  it,  it  requirea 


ten  times  as  much  wit  to  keep  it.”  Hence  when 
two  eminent  clergymen,  who  took  a  warm  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Jews,  called  upon  him  with  a  view  to 
induce  him  to  aid  in  their  restoration  to  Falcs- 
tinc,  as  his  great  wealth,  it  was  thought,  might 
influence  the  Sultan,  Nathan  declined,  upon  the 
all-j>otent  plea  that  “  London  was  his  Palestine, 
and  that  he  could  not  further  such  an  object  in 
any  way.” 

On  another  occasion  a  German  Prince  visiting 
London  brought  letters  of  credit  to  the  house 
of  Rothschild.  He  was  shown  into  the  private 
room  of  the  famous  counting-house  in  St. 
Swithin’s  Lane,  where  Nathan  sat  absorbed  with 
a  heap  of  papers  before  him.  The  name  bring 
announced,  Ifothschild  nodded,  offered  his  visi¬ 
tor  a  chair,  and  then  went  on  with  the  work  be¬ 
fore  him.  For  this  treatment  the  Prince,  who 
expected  that  every  thing  should  give  way  to  one 
of  his  rank  and  dignity,  was  not  prepared. 
Standing  a  raiiinte  or  two,  he  exclaimed,  “  Did 
you  not  hear,  sir,  who  I  am  ’  I  am  ’’  —  re¬ 
peating  his  titles  at  full  length.  “  Oh,  very 
well,”  exclaimed  Nathan,  with  sly  humor,  “take 
two  chairs  then.” 

At  another  time,  two  strangers  were  admitted 
into  the  same  private  room.  They  were  tail 
foreigners,  with  beards  and  moustaches,  such  as 
were  unknown  in  the  city  before  the  beard 
mania  set  in  so  powerfully  as  it  has  done  of  late ; 
and  Nathan  was  frightened  at  their  appearance. 
Hu  put  his  own  interpretation  upon  the  excited 
movements  with  which  they  fumbled  about  in 
their  pockets ;  and  before  the  expected  pistols 
could  be  produced,  he  had  thrown  a  great  ledger 
in  the  direction  of  their  heads,  and  brought  in  a 
bevy  of  clerks  by  his  loud  cries  of  “  Murder  !  ” 
The  strangers  were  pinioned,  and  then,  after 
long  questionings  and  explanations,  it  appeared 
that  they  were  wealthy  bankers  from  the  Conti¬ 
nent  who,  nervous  in  the  presence  of  a  banker 
so  much  more  weahhy  than  themselves,  had 
found  some  dilllculty  in  producing  the  letters  of 
introduction  with  which  they  were  armed ! 

A  tenible  anecdote  of  another  sort  is  recorded 
of  Nathan’s  son,  the  present  head  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  house,  and  M.  P.  for  the  city.  We  all 
recollect  the  persistent  way  in  whieh  the  electors 
returned  him  to  Parliament  for  years  before  the 
legislature  threw  open  its  doors  to  the  long- 
despised  Jew.  At  his  first  election,  when  on  the 
hustings,  he  boasted  that  he  stood  there  as  the 
free  choice  of  the  peojde.  “  So  stood  liarabbas,'' 
deliberately  exclaimed  a  deep,  stem  voice  from 
the  crowd  —  a  sarcasm  which,  for  its  emel  vin¬ 
dictiveness,  perhaps  stands  without  a  parallel. 

The  same  intense  spirit  of  money-making  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  equally  the  mania  of  all  the 
^thschilds.  Of  James,  the  youngest  son  of 
Meyer,  and  head  of  the  Paris  house,  who  once 
entertained  Napoleon  III.  in  such  an  imperial 
manner  at  his  Chutcan  Ferriere,  and  who  died 
in  1 868  leaving,  according  to  public  ramor,  the 
colossal  fortune  of  £44,800,000,  it  is  related,  as 
a  proof  of  the  strength  of  the  ruling  passion 
within  him,  that,  foreseeing  his  death  would 
cause  a  great  fall  in  the  shares  of  the  Lombard 
Company,  of  whieh  he  was  the  president  and 
chief  support,  he  speculated  largely  for  the  fall 
just  before  he  died ;  by  which  means  the  im¬ 
mense  jirofits  accruing  therefrom  went  to  the 
benefit  of  his  heirs  ! 


POWERS’  STUDIO. 


genial  labor  and  his  idea  of  moral  deterioration 
in  America,  I  think  it  doubtful  whether  he 
ever  crosses  the  sea  again.  Like  most  exiles 
of  twenty  years,  he  has  lost  his  native  country 
without  nnditig  another ;  but  then  it  is  as  well 
to  recognize  the  truth  that  an  individual 
country  is  by  no  means  essential  to  one’s  com¬ 
fort. 

Powers  took  us  into  the  farthest  room,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  of  his  very  extensive  studio,  and  showed 
us  a  statue  of  Washington  that  has  much  dignity 
and  stateliness.  He  expressed,  however,  great 
contempt  for  the  coat  and  breeches  and  masonic 
emblems  in  which  he  had  been  required  to 
drape  the  figure.  What  would  he  do  with 
Washington,  the  most  decorous  and  respectable 
personage  that  ever  went  ceremoniously  through 
the  realities  of  life !  Did  any  body  ever  see 
Washington  nude  7  It  is  inconceivable,  lie 
had  no  nakedness,  but  I  imagine  he  was  bom 
with  his  clothes  on  and  this  hair  powdered,  and 
made  a  stately  bow  on  his  first  appearance  in 
the  world.  His  costume,  at  all  events,  was  a 
part  of  his  character,  and  must  be  dealt  with 
by  whatever  sculptor  undertakes  to  represent 
him.  I  wonder  that  so  very  sensible  a  man 
as  Powers  should  not  see  the  necessity  of  ac¬ 
cepting  drapery,  and  the  very  drapery  of 
the  day,  if  he  will  keep  his  art  alive.  It  is  his 
business  to  idealize  the  tailor’s  actual  work. 
But  he  seems  to  be  espiecially  fond  of  nudity  ; 
none  of  his  ideal  statues  —  so  far  as  I  know 
them  —  having  so  much  as  a  rag  of  clothes. 
His  statue  of  California,  lately  finished,  and  as 
naked  as  Venus,  seemed  to  me  a  very  go^ 
work ;  not  an  actual  woman,  capable  of  excit¬ 
ing  passion,  but  evidently  a  little  out  of  the 
category  of  human  nature.  In  one  hand  she 
holds  a  divining-rod.  “  She  says  to  the  emi¬ 
grants,”  ohserv^  Powers,  “  ‘  Here  is  the  gold,  if 
you  choose  to  take  it.  ’  ”  But  in  her  face  and 
in  her  eyes,  very  finely  expressed,  there  is  a 
look  of  latent  mischief — rather  grave  than 
playful,  yet  somewhat  impish  or  sprite-like; 
and  in  the  other  hand,  behind  her  back,  she 
holds  a  bunch  of  thorns. 


(from  Hawthorne’s  Italian  notb-books.) 

A'r  our  visit  to  Powers’  studio,  on  Tuesday, 
we  saw  a  marble  copy  of  the  fishcr-boy 
holding  a  shell  to  his  ear,  and  the  bust  of  Pro¬ 
serpine,  .and  two  or  three  other  ideal  busts  ;  va¬ 
rious  casts  of  most  of  the  ideal  statues,  and  por¬ 
trait-busts  which  he  has  executed.  He  talks 
very  freely  aliout  his  works,  and  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule  that  an  artist  is  not  apt  to  speak  in 
a  very  laudatory  style  of  a  brother-artist.  He 
showed  us  a  bust  of  Mr.  Sparks  by  Persico,  —  a 
lifeless  and  thoughtless  thing  enough,  to  be 
sure,  —  and  conip;ired  it  with  a  very  good  one 
of  the  s.-imo  geiiilem.m  by  himself.  'Fhe  con¬ 
sciousness  of  jxiwer  is  plainly  to  be  seen,  and 
the  assertion  of  it  by  no  means  withheld,  in  his 
simple  and  natural  character;  nor  docs  it  give 
me  an  idea  of  vanity  on  his  part  to  see  and  hear 
it.  He  appears  to  consider  himself  neglected 
by  his  country,  —  by  the  ^vemment  of  it,  at 
least, — and  talks  with  indignation  of  the  by¬ 
ways  and  political  intrigues,  which,  he  thinks, 
wl.i  the  rewards  that  ought  to  be  bt-stowed  ex¬ 
clusively  on  merit.  An  approjiriation  of  twen¬ 
ty-five  thousand  dollars  was  made,  some  years 
ago,  for  a  work  of  sciiljiiure  by  him,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Capitol;  but  the  intermediate  measures 
necessary  to  render  it  effective  have  been  de¬ 
layed,  while  the  above-mentioned  Clarke  Mills 
has  received  an  order  fur  an  equestrian  statue 
of  Washington.  Not  that  Mr.  Powers  is  made 
bitter  or  sour  by  these  wrongs,  os  he  considers 
them ;  he  talks  of  them  with  the  frankness  of 
his  disposition  when  the  topic  comes  in  his  way, 
and  is  pleasant,  kindly,  and  sunny  when  he  h^ 
done  with  it. 

His  long  absence  firom  our  country  has  made 
him  think  worse  of  us  than  we  deserve  ;  and  it 
is  an  effect  of  what  I  myself  am  sensible  in  my 
shorter  exile,  the  most  piercing  shriek,  the 
wildest  yell,  and  all  the  ugly  sounds  of  pojiular 
turmoirinseparable  from  the  life  of  a  republic 
being  a  million  times  more  audible  than  the 
peaceful  hum  of  pros|x'rity  and  content  which 
IS  going  on  all  the  while. 

He  talks  of  going  home,  but  says  that  he  has 
been  talking  of  it  every  year  since  he  first  came 
to  Italy }  and  batweea  his  pleasant  life  of  coo- 


THE  PERSIAN  FAMINE. 

MARMINIUS  VAMBERY  gives  some  in- 
•  teresting  information  about  the  Persian 
famine  in  the  AUgetHeine  Zeitung.  “  Agriculture 
in  Persia,”  he  says,  “is  in  a  very  primitive 
state ;  the  want  of  water  is  so  great  that  the 
fields  have  to  be  irrigated  by  subterranean 
canals,  which  extend  across  the  country  for 
miles,  and  the  peasant  seldom  cultivates  more 
than  what  is  required  for  his  household,  as  the 
people  live  on  nothing  but  vegetables  for  four 
months  in  the  year.  There  is,  consequently, 
never  any  considerable  superfluity  of  com,  and 
the  results  of  a  bad  harvest  arc  terrible.  ...  If 
wc  further  consider  the  difficulty  of  communica¬ 
tion  —  for  the  roads  in  Persia  consist  of  narrow 
paths  trodden  down  by  horses,  asses,  and  cam¬ 
els,  carts  Ix'ing  almost  unknown  —  it  will  be 
undci  stood  that  the  descriptions  of  the  famine 
published  by  the  papers,  if  a  little  over-colored, 
are  suhstantudly  true.  That  parents  have  eaten 
their  own  children  in  Yezd,  Kinuan,  and  other 
towns  of  southern  Persia  is  a  fiible ;  but  my 
private  accounts  from  that  country  confirm  the 
news  that  men  have  died  of  hunger  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  streets.  ...  A  dearth  of  provisions  was  al¬ 
ready  ol>servcd  in  western  Iran  last  year,  when 
Nasreddin  Shah  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
grave  of  the  national  martyr,  Hussein,  at  Ker- 
bela,  with  a  suite  of  several  thousand  soldien, 
mollahs,  and  travellers.  .  .  .  We  had  our  earli¬ 
est  news  of  the  famine  from  tlie  south,  becauso 
that  part  of  Persia  is  in  more  tinquent  commu¬ 
nication  with  India,  and  there  is  an  English 
charge  (T affaires  at  Bender  Bushire.  But  now 
we  bear  that  the  distress  in  eastern  Khorassan, 
which  has  always  been  behind  the  other  parts 
of  the  country  in  culture  and  social  prosperity, 
is  far  greater ;  .  .  .  and  even  in  AzerMid^-han, 
the  most  fertile  of  the  Persian  provinces,  things 
are  not  much  better.”  M.  VambeVy  strongly 
condemns  the  conduct  of  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment  in  these  circumstances.  “  The  governors 
of  the  various  provinces,  and  all  the  iiicmbera 
of  the  ruling  dynasty,  have  collected  all  the  re¬ 
serves  of  coru,  and  ore  selling  it  at  extraordina¬ 
rily  high  prices  to  the  starving  population.  .  . . 
The  king  himself  does  not  take  part  in  this 
disgraceful  trade,  but  he  seems  to  be  troubled 
but  little  with  the  anxictiea  of  government,  for 
he  passes  about  ten  months  of  the  year  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  during  that  lime  the  greatest  catastro¬ 
phes  may  fall  on  his  country  without  any  one 
coming  forward  to  remedy  them.  Is  it  surpris¬ 
ing  that  under  such  circumstances  the  people 
should  take  their  destinies  into  their  own  hands  ? 
Already  a  rebellion  has  broken  out  in  Shiraz 
against  the  ruling  prince,  Ycmin-cd-Dowlet. 
Similar  outbreaks  have  taken  place  in  Yezd, 
Kimian,  and  'I'abriz.  .  .  .  Everywhere  politi¬ 
cal  parties  are  springing  up, 'some  desiring  a 
Russaan,  others  an  English  occupation  of  Per¬ 
sia;  while  a  powerful  national  p^y  wishes  to 
put  on  the  throne  Abbas  Mirza,  the  brother  of 
the  Shah,  who  lives  on  an  English  pension  at 
Bagdad  ”  M.  Vatnbery  adds  that  it'  the  fam¬ 
ine”  should  continue  throughout  the  winter,  a 
revolution  followed  by  a  change  of  rulers  would 
inevitable,  and  that  such  an  event  might 
have  a  serious  dliect  on  political  afiairs  in  Eu¬ 
rope  as  well  os  in  Asia. 


“  If  you  wish  to  appear  agreeable  in  society,” 
says  Talleyrand,  “you  must  consent  to  ba 

taught  many  things  which  you  know  already." 
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HERE  AND  THERE. 

—  Song  of  the  fawn  —  Call  mo  earlj,  mother 
deer. 

—  In  Lowell  it  is  “stilted”  to  sar  “gentle- 
mon  boarders.”  They  are  called  “  mealers.” 

—  A  Connecdcnt  schoolboy  stated  that  the 
*'  fisthcr  of  his  country  ”  was  Brigham  Young. 

—  A  Schenectady  enfant  terrible  exclaimed  : 
“  Aunt  Mary,  I  wish  1  had  copper-toed  teeth, 
like  yours.” 

—  If  in  our  school-dsys  the  rule  of  three  is 

Broverbially  trying,  how  much  harder  in  after- 
fe  do  we  find  the  rule  of  one  t 
—  A  bachelor  is  politely  described  as  a  man 
who  has  neglected  his  opportunity  of  making 
some  poor  woman  miscraole. 

—  It  is  cheerful  to  be  sitting  in  a  railroad  car 
«)ing  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  and 
hare  a  man  pass  through  the  train  and  leave  a 
tract  in  your  lap  entitled,  “  Prepare  to  meet 
your  God.” 

—  A  man  reading  a  newspaper  in  a  bar-room, 
a  day  or  two  since,  asked  another:  “What’s 
the  Bohemian  Diet,  about  which  we  hear  so 
much  of  late  t  ”  “  Free  lunches,”  was  the 

ready  reply. 

—  An  exchange  spoke  of  an  eminent  citizen 
as  “  a  noble  old  burgher,  proudly  loving  his  na¬ 
tive  State ;  ”  which  neat  little  compliment  came 
from  the  compositor’s  hands  reading,  “  a  nobby 
old  burglar,  prowling  around  in  a  naked  state.” 

—  A  little  boy,  when  asked  by  a  lady  if  he 
studied  hard  at  school,  said,  “1  do  not  hurt 
myself  at  it!”  “Ah,”  said  the  lady  “you  must 
study  hard,  or  you’ll  never  be  President  of  the 
United  States.”  “  No,  ma’am,"  cried  the  boy ; 
“but  I  don’t  expect  to  be,  — I’m  a  democrat.” 

—  The  Indian  who  lassood  the  locomotiye 
and  was  thereby  transported  to  the  happy  hunt¬ 
ing  grounds,  hu  lately  had  a  rival  in  a  brother 
red  man,  who,  after  a  too  free  indulgence  in 
“  fire-water,”  built  his  wigwam  on  the  railroad 
near  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  but  ha<i  most  disastrous 
luck  in  attempting  to  stop  a  freight-train. 

—  The  Russian  Goyemment  has,  after  a  long 
hesitation,  decided  finally  to  dismantle  the  fort¬ 
ress  of  Riga,  on  account  of  its  strategically  un- 
fayorable  sitnation,  and  to  conyert  it  into  an 
open  town.  The  fortifications  have  long  been 
out  of  repair.  The  works  were  begun  in  1630, 
and  completed  in  1703,  standing  several  sieges 
while  in  progress.  The  Russians  first  besieged 
the  city  in  1656,  the  Saxon  and  Polish  armies 
tested  the  strength  of  the  walls  next  in  1 700, 
and  the  Russians  followed  a  second  and  third 
time  in  1705  and  1709.  The  citadel  capitulated 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1710.  During  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years  the  place  has  been  only 
nominally  a  fortress;  some  of  the  walls  were 
removed  in  1852,  and  now  the  city  has,  by  an 
agreement  with  the  Government,  undertaken 
to  complete  the  dismantlement  within  five  years. 

—  The  Giaxt  as  a  Dwarf. — A  simple- 
minded  young  Frenchman  on  coming  to  Paris 
was  anxious  to  see  the  famous  General  Tom 
Thumb,  then  in  France,  and  asked  a  town  fnend 
where  he  might  find  him.  The  mischievous 
wag  g;aye  him  the  address  of  Lablache,  the  pon¬ 
derous  and  spherical  basso  of  the  opera.  Iiith- 
ler  the  rustic  med.  He  rang,  and  tne  door  by  a 
■chance  trick  of  fortune  was  opened  by  the  oI>mc 
sutist  in  person.  The  alarmed  visitor  drew 
t>ack  in  confusion. 

“  A  thousand  pardons.  Monsieur,  there  must 
be  a  mistake;  I  hoped  to  see  M.  Tom  'rhumb.” 

Lablache,  taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance, 
and  enjoying  the  joke,  gravely  relied  : 

“  Sir,  there  is  no  error ;  I  am  'Tom  Thumb  1  ” 
“  Why  —  no  —  how  —  certainly,  why  I 
thought  Tom  Thumb  was  very  small  I  "  gasps 
the  astonished  visitor. 

“  Oh  I  that’s  no  matter,”  replied  the  basso, 
graciously ;  “  before  the  public,  you  sec,  I  am 
small  —  very  small  indeed  ”  —  suiting  the  ac¬ 
tion  to  the  word  and  holding  his  hand  about 
two  feet  above  the  floor  —  “  but  here  at  home  ” 
—  rising  to  his  full  height,  putting  his  thumb  in 
the  arniDolc  of  his  waistcoat  and  swelling  out 
that  resonant  rotundity  which  was  wont  to 
B^ke  the  foyer  with  ita  thunders  —  “here  at 
home,  I  take  my  ease  !  ” 

Migratioh  of  French  Workmen. —  The 
Paris  Opinion  NationaU  refers  in  terms  of  regret 
to  the  emigration  from  the  capital  of  many  of  its 
best  artisans.  “  Several  months  since,”  it  says, 
“  almost  on  the  morrow  of  the  signature  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  we  called  attention  to  the  dis¬ 
position  to  emigrate  evinced  by  many  workmen. 
To-day  that  disposition  has  become  morcstrongly 
evident.  Every  week  there  is  a  firesh  departure 
of  skilled  workmen,  among  whom  some  may 
rank  as  real  artists.  England  and  America 
began  this  work  of  seduction,  and  now  Russia 
b  at  work  in  the  same  manner.  She  also  seeks 
to  obtain  from  Paris,  not  the  products  of  art, 
but  the  producers  themselves.  A  few  days  since 
a  body  of  about  fifty  of  our  most  skilful  work¬ 
men  left  Paris  for  the  rigorons  climate  of  Russia. 
America,  England,  and  Russia  have  an  indis¬ 
putable  right  to  attract  to  themselves  the  means 
of  improving  their  manufactures ;  they  have  the 
right  to  produce  at  home,  if  they  can,  the  arti¬ 
cles  which  we  now  supply  them  with.  The 
workmen,  too,  have  an  equal  right  to  carry 
their  talents  to  the  best  market.  Still,  if  Paris¬ 
ians  who  expatriate  themselves  do  not  deserve 
blame  it  b  certain  that  they  need  counsel,  and 
that  they  are  worthy  of  it.” 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 

Nov.  15. 

Financial. 

Lofdoh _ Consols,  93i<;  U.3.  S 'lO’s,  186],  91<<;  do.  1867, 

94  «i. 

Niw  Yoax.  — <.:oM,llli<;U.S.7's,  1881, 117)4 ;  S-20's,  1862, 
lllX;  do.  1867,  114H. 

ComilBCIAL. 

Livbbpool.  —  Cotton,  miiUUinic  uplands,  9Xd. 

Mew  YoBK.— Cotton,  mhliUin:2  uplands,  18Xc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wlHi.at,  $l..Vt  @  1.63. 

CaiCAQO.— Spring  Wheat,  tl.ilX. 

Nov.  10. 

Financial. 

London.— Consols, 93 X;  U.S.  S-'20’s,  1861,  91H;  do.  1867, 
94X. 

Fbankfort  — U..S.  JM’s,  183>,  97X. 

Mbw  VoBK.— Hold,  lllX;  U.  8.  6’s,  1881,  1I7X;  5-26's, 
1862,  illK;  do.  1867,  114X. 

COMMEBCIAL. 

Livbbpool.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9Xd, 

Mew  York.—  Cotton,middlm;  iiplaoda,  18Hc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  $1.60  @  1.63. 

CHiCA<io.— Spring  Wheat,  (1.21H. 

Nov.  17. 

Financial. 

London.  — Consols,  93Xi  U.S.  i-20’s,  1862, 91 X;  do.  1867, 
94X. 

Mew  York.  -Cold,  lllX ;  U.S.  6’s,  1881, 117X ;  3-20’l,  1862, 
lllX;  do.  1867,  118. 

CONNBUCIAL. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9Xd. 

Mrw  Yore.  — Cotton,  miiiilling  uplands,  18 Me.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheiu,  $1.66®  1.64. 

Chicago.— Spring  Wheat,  $1.21. 

Nov.  18. 

Financial. 

London.- Consols, 93 X;  U.S.  3-'20’s,  1862,  91 X;  do.  1867, 

Miw  YoBX.-Gold,  lllX;  U.S.  6's,  1881, 117X;  5-'20’s, 
1862,  113X;  do.  1867,  114X. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool,  —  Cotton,  middling  njdanils,  9Xd. 

Mew  York.  — Cotton,  niid.lliiig  iiptuids,  18Mc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  whp.-it,  $1.64  @  1.68. 

Chicago.  —  Spring  Wheat,  $1.2lX. 

Nov.  20. 

Financiau 

London.  —  Consols,  95 X;  U.S.  .V-20’s,  1882,  91 X;  do. 
1867,  MX. 

Frankfort.  — r.  S.  5-.>0’8,  1862, 97  X. 

Mew  Yobk.  — Gold,  111;  U.S.  b\  1881,  117X;  »-20’8, 
1862,  HIM;  do.  1867,  114X. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  9Xd. 

Mew  York.— Cotton,  middling  upiauds,  18)4c.;red  win¬ 
ter  wbp.at,  $1.60  ®  1.6.>. 

Chicago.— Spring  Wheat,  $l.ilM. 

Nov.  21. 

Financial. 

London. -Consols,  93 X;  U.S.  5-20’s,  1852, 92 ;  do.  1867, 
!!4M. 

Frankfort.  -U.  S.  5-20’s,  1862,  n7M. 

Mew  Yobk.-Go1<1.  IIOX;  U.S.  H’s,  1831.  U7X;  5-20’s, 
1862.  HIM;  do.  1867,  U4X. 

Commercial. 

Liverpool.  — Cottm,  mid.lling  upland.s.  9Xd. 

Mew  Yobk.— CothiiLraiildiing  uplands,  18Hc.;  red  winter 
wheat,  $1.60  @  1.64. 

Chicago.— Spring  Wheat,  S1.2UX. 


—  You  can’t  do  too  much  for  your  employers, 
man,”  said  somebody  to  a  big-listed,  strong- 
backed  man-of-all-work,  on  the  wharf,  the  oilier 
day.  “  Arrah,”  replied  Pat,  with  cmpliasb, 
“  neither  will  I.” 

— A  TCnniless  young  lawyer  asked  a  million¬ 
aire  for  his  daughter’s  hand.  “  I  shall  give  iny 
child  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  her  wedding 
day,”  answered  tlie  mcrcliaiit.  “  It  is  a  pretty 
little  sum  ;  enough  to  provide  breakfasts  tor  the 
family.  Now,  will  you  Iiavc  the  kindness  to 
tell  me  how  you  propose  to  fitrnisli  the  dinner.s  ?  ” 
“  Oh,  for  that  matter,”  returned  the  unabashed 
youth,  “  those  who  have  breakfasted  so  well 
will  not  need  any  dinner  at  all.” 


Bur.vett’s  Flavouino  Extracts — The 
superiority  o  f  these  extraets  consist  in  their  per  fect 
purity  and  greed  strength.  They  are  warranted 
free  from  the  poissnous  oils  and  aciils  whicli 
enter  into  the  eomposition  of  many  of  the  fac¬ 
titious  fruit  flavors  now  in  the  market.  They 
are  not  only  true  to  tlicir  names,  but  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  fruits  of  tlic  best  (piality,  and  are  so 
nighly  concentrated  that  a  comjiarativciy  small 
quantity  only  need  to  be  used. 

Joseph  Burnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  Manufac¬ 
turers  and  proprietors.  For  sale  by  all  Grocers 
and  Druggists. 

Sudden  Changes  in  the  Weather  are 
productive  of  Throat  Diseases,  Coughs  and 
Colds.  There  is  no  more  ell'ectiial  relief  to  lie 
found,  than  in  the  use  of  “  Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches.” 

The  Youth’s  Companion. — A  sort  of 
Chamrers’  Journal  for  the  young  —  a  paper 
to  elevate  as  well  as  please. 

Suites  of  Rooms,  a  favorite  nietliod  of  hotel 
life,  arc  oflFered  the  guests  of  the  AMERICAN 
HOUSE,  BOSTON,  and  may  lie  sueured  by 
post  or  telegraph,  by  families  who  arc  travel¬ 
ling.  All  modern  conveniences  are  inoluded 
with  these  rooms  cn  suite. 

If  you  are  Troubled  with  a  Cough, 
Weakness  of  the  Lungs,  Sore  Throat,  Pain  in 
the  Side,  or  Kidney  Complaints,  White  Pine 
Compound  will  help  you,  and  as  a  general 
thing,  eficct  a  permanent  cure. 

Example  for  the  Ladies. — Mrs.  Gov. 
Branch,  Enfield,  N.C.,  has  used  a  Wheeler  & 
Wilson  Machine  since  1857  without  the  slight¬ 
est  repair,  and  it  b  now  as  good  as  when  new ; 
during  the  war  it  stitched  country  homespun 
for  over  100  negroes. 

Now  is  Tine  to  remove  Moth-Patches, 
Freckles,  Tan,  and  all  brown  di.-^colorations 
from  the  face  by  using  Perry’s  Moth  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  Sold  by  Druggists  every¬ 
where.^  Depot,  49  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


.\|>l»licalions  for  Ailvcrtlslne  Contracts 
In  Evert  .Sati  roat,  The  .Vtlantic  JIontiilt,  Tiir 
North  American  Review,  sml  Oir  Yocng  Folks, 
pxcr;'lin  New  V»i'k  City,  shuulU  bo  adilressed  to  GKO. 
W.  C‘.\  Itlt,  124  ITcmimt  Slroot,  Itosiun.  In  New  York 
City  siti'licailons  tliuuM  be  niaJt  to  L>K  Gll.\Nl> 
liKNKDICT,  No.  37  Park  Row,  who  is  our  Special 
Adreiusing  llepresentatire  for  New  York  City. 

JAIIIKS  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO..  PubUshers. 


Lee  &  Shepard’s 

NEW  BOOKS. 


THK  RIGHT  ONK.  By  Madame  Marie  Sornii 
Schwartz.  8ro.  Cloth,  $1.56.  Paper,  $1.66.  Uni¬ 
form  with 

47ol<l  and  Name, 

Rirth  and  Krliicatlon, 

Guilt  and  Innocence. 

Tile  Wifu  of  a  Vain  Man. 

CLOUD  PICTURES : 

1.  The  Exile  of  Von  Adelstein’s  Soul. 

2.  Topankalon. 

3.  Herr  K«i;en  boRen’a  Concert. 

4.  A  Great  Orean  Prelude. 

By  Francis  U.  rNOKRWuuu,  A..M.,  author  of  "  Hand- 
Bmik  of  English  Literature."  16mu.  Cloth,  tinted 
paper,  $1.56. 

A  WHALEMAN’S  ADVENTURES  In  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands  and  Cain  imia.  By  \V.  11.  'Thohrs, 
author  of  ’’  The  Gold  lluiiler’s  Adventuies,”  “  The 
Bushi angers,”  "The  Quid  Hunters  in  Europe,’’  etc. 
12mo.  doth,  $1.50. 

By  ELUAH  KELLOOO. 

THE  SPARK  OF  GENIUS;  or,  the  College  LIfh 
of  James  I'ratlun.  Ibmo.  Illustrated.  $1.25. 

THE  CRUISE  OF  THE  CASCO.  16mu.  lUus- 
imto.1.  $1.'2.5. 

THE  PLEASANT  COVE  SERIES. 

:i  volumos(b.>.’ted).  per  v.il.,  $1.25. 

1.  Arthur  Itrown,  the  Younjg  Captain. 

l6mo.  Illiistraled. 

2.  The  Voune  Deliverers  of  Pleasant 

Cove. 

3.  The  Cruise  of  the  Casco. 

By  Prof.  W.  ELLIOT  FETTE. 
DIALOGUES  FROM  DICKENS.  Second  Series. 

I6I1IO.  Clolb,  $l..'i6. 

DIALOGUES  FROM  DICKENS.  First  Series. 
Mew  Edition.  Ibuiu.  Cloth.  111.  $1.56, 


By  MBS.  CABOLTNE  L.  SMITH. 

(Aunt  Carrie.) 

AMERICAN  HOAIE  ROOK  OF  INDOOR 
Gainea,  Recreations,  and  Occupations.  l6iuu. 
lUustiatcd.  $1..56. 

By  ANNA  MONROE. 

THE  MODEL  SUNDAY SCHOOLSPEAKKR 

Coiiuiiiiii;.'  Selectiim't,  in  Verne, «it' the  niost 

Potuiliir  l*iepe(i<inil  Dialo^.icn  lor.Sanduy  tkliool  inhi¬ 
bitions.  IlJustrateU.  himo.  50  cents. 


By  MISS  ADELAIDE  F.  SAMUELS. 
DICK  AND  D.VISY’  SERIES. 

4  vols.  lllu.sti'aled.  Per  vul.,  .50  cents. 

1.  Adrift  In  the  World;  or,  Dick  and  Daisv’s 

p;a'ly  Days, 

2.  Fitchting  the  Rattle;  or,  Dick  and  Daisv’s 

Ciiy  Lila. 

3.  Saved  from  the  Street;  or,  Dick  and  Daisy’s 

ITnldRi'-K. 

4.  Grandfather  MlUy’s  Luck;  or,  Dick  and 

Daisy’s  Be  Hard. 

’This  scries  by  a  new  nutbnr  Is  ftesh,  bright,  nnd  wlinla- 
some.  ’I'bc  illustralions  by  .Miss  L.  11.  iluiniibrev  arc  new 
and  attractive,  and  the  whole  seems  far  better  tium  many 
Volumes  mure  preteniluus  in  price. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers,  Boston. 
LEE,  SHEPABD,  &  DILLINQHAM, 
NEW  YORK  CI'PV. 


ILLUSTRATED  HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 


Mr.<<srs.  James  R.  Osoood  A  Co.  take  plea-sure  in  nn- 
noiiiu'in^  H  list  of  lUustiateii  Kooks,  which  tiiey  believe 
have  never  t)een  equalled  In  this  country,  with  ies|>ect  to 
intrinsic  value  and  attractive  qualities  desirable  lu  Gill 
Bouks. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POEMS. 

Mew  and  complete  Illustrated  edition.  Containing  up¬ 
wards  of  250  Illustrations  by  the  best  EiigUsb  and  Amcn- 
can  aitlsta.  Uctavo.  $12.50. 

EDWIN  BOOTH  IN  TWELVE  CHARACTERS. 

Thirteen  Pictorial  Illustrations  of  his  characters. 
Drawn  in  costume  by  \V.  J.  Hennbssy  from  life,  .an«l 
engraved  by  W.  J.  Linton.  With  sketch  of  the  Actor  l>y 
William  \Vinteil  1  vol.,  large  quarto,  beautifully 
pilnted  and  bi»und.  $1U.00. 

THE  LU3K  OF  ROARING  GAMP,  ETC., 

Bv  Bert  H\rtb.  Holiday  edition,  with  alx  Ulustra- 
Uoiis  by  S.  Etynoe,  Jb.  Quarto.  $8.00. 

MY  SJMMER  IN  A  GARDEN. 

Bv  CiiARt.F.s  Didlet  IVarnbu.  Illustrated  Holiday 
cilitlon.  With  12  full-page  pictures  by  F.O.  C.  Daulet. 
Small  quarto,  $3.06. 

OLDTOWN  FIRESIDE  STORIES. 

Bv  Harbikt  Breciieb  Stowe.  With  Vignette  of 
‘‘Siim  luiwson,  the  Story  Teller,”  and  13  illiistiallons  by 
Dabley,  llui’i’iN,  and  Harley.  Large  l2mo.  $2.60. 

THEIR  WEDDING  JOURNEY. 

By  W.  D.  Howells.  12mo.  With  30  Illustrations  by 
Uoppui.  $2.00.  _ 

JAMES  B.  OSQOOD  &  CO., 

Publishers,  Boston. 

U  A  A  m  POR  THE  PARLOR.  $end  a 
PH  AIbIBb  stamp  bir  .a  price  bat.  H.VR’TZ 
CONJURIND  REPOSITORY, 
No.  743  Broadway,  New  York.  Witli  llait/'s 
Magic  Euchre  I’ark,  the  must  astouniling  card  tilcka 
can  be  dona  witliout  practice.  $2,  |>ii8t  free,  with  a  book 
of  mcks  arranged  by  M.  Usrtz  that  will  furnish 
amusement  fur  a  mouth. 


“  The  best  Juvenile  Magazine  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  any  land  or  languaga” 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS: 

An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine 

FOB  BOTS  AND  GIBLS, 

EDITED  BY  J.T.  TROWBRIDGE  AND  LUCY  LARGOM. 

Our  Young  Folks 

Holds  nndisputed  tho  foremost  rank  among  magazines 
fur  Boys  and  Girls.  Tho  variety  am)  excellence  of  its 
Stories,  Sketches  of  ’Travel  and  Discovery,  Papers  on 
Sclentiflc  amt  Industrial  topics.  Poems,  and  other  dlver- 
siiled  Uteniry  Contents,  render  it  both  Instructive  and 
entert.-iining,  ami  win  for  It  the  hearty  favor  of  those 
who  read  fur  ainiiscineiit  or  for  proflt.  The  numlrer  and 
superiority  of  Its  pictures  give  It  additional  value  and 
attraction. 

Our  Young  Folks 

FOR  1872 

Will  be  ftilly  equal  to  the  best  of  the  seven  volumes 
^  already  publUhed.  ’The  lemling  Seri.'U  Story  will  be 

A  Chance  for  Himself. 

By, I.  T. ’TuowauiDCB. 

’This  story  will  relate  the  fortunes  of  a  boy,  who,  aner 
various  hard  exiiciienccs  in  which  fate  seemed  to  bo 
against  lUm,  finally  has  “  a  chance  for  blmsclf.”  Some  of 
the  chanacters  that  llgurol  In  “Jack  Hazard”  will  re- 
api>ear  here.  Jlr.  ’Trowbridge’s  n.ame  is  salficlent  guar¬ 
anty  tbal  this  story  will  be  of  the  bigbest  order  of  interest 
and  excellence. 

Crusoe  Life. 

By  ICEV.  R.  D.  Carter. 

This  Is  a  true  story  of  a  boy  cast  away  on  an  Islam]  of 
Oceanica,  and  rebates  facts  no  leas  surprising  or  fascinat¬ 
ing  than  those  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  tlie  Swiss  Family 
Itobinsun.  It  will  run  through  several  numbers,  and 
will  bo  fully  illustrated. 

Sketches  of  Natural  History. 

By  Harvey  Wilder,  C.  A.  Stephens,  and  others. 

'The  value  and  re.adableness  of  the  sketches  heretofore 
given  by  Ibcse  writers— of  Bears,  Wolves,  Jlonkeys,  Ele¬ 
phants,  ibc.,  —  Indicate  Uie  character  of  those  to  lie  anllci- 
paUsl  in  the  coming  volume. 

.K  scries  of  attractive  papers  on  Popular  Science, 
full  of  Information  and  curious  Interest.  By  Prof.  K.  W 
Clarke,  .author  of”  A  Lump  of  Charcoal,”  Ac.,  Aiui'S- 
Tl’S  UoLUES,  and  other  well-known  writers. 


Short  and  Lively  Stories. 

By  JIiss  E.  S.  Phelps,  JIrs.  A.  M.  Diaz,  C.  A.  Ste- 
riiENS,  Elizabeth  Kilhau,  Aunt  Fanmt,  and 
olbers. 


Poems. 


By  LrcT  Larcom,  Mrs.  E.  Aker.s  Allen  (Florence 
Percy),  Mrs.  Celia  Thaxter,  J.  T.  ’Trowbridge, 
Marian  Douglas,  Mora  Perry,  and  others. 


OurYoung  Contributors 

Have  f'lmishcd  a  very  attractive  department  the  pa.M 
year,  and  will  pi'obably  make  it  even  better  fur  ihe  year 
to  come. 

The  Evening  Lamp 

win  be  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  curious  games,— 
Enigmas,  Puzzles,  Rebuses,  Ac.  Mr.  O.  B.  Bartlett, 
whose  genius  for  amusing  has  liecn  fully  proved  In  Oi  e 
Yoi’NO  Folks  and  by  his  public  exhibitions,  will  describe 
gome  of  his  unique  entertainments.  8.  Annie  Frost 
will  furnish  gome  capital  Charades. 

Our  Letter  Box, 

Which  has  proved  so  popular  a  department,  will  be  care- 
ftilly  attended  to.  Tho  Editors  will  answer  Inquiries  from 
their  readers,  give  them  such  counsel  or  encouragement 
as  seems  needed,  and  talk  fomiliarly  with  them  on  In¬ 
teresting  literary,  scientific,  social,  mural,  and  misccl- 
laneoui  tuples.  _ 

“Picture  Stories”  and  Prize 
Puzzles  and  Questions 

WIU  give  additional  attraction  to  the  magazine. 


TERMS  ! 

Single  copies,  ZO  cents.  $2.00  a  year  In  advance.  An 
extra  copy  for  Five  SnhscripUons.  Oi'R  Youxa  Folks 
and  Atlantic  Montblt,  $5.60. 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

1X4  Tremont  Street,  Boston, 


Decembkr  9,  1871.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY, 


56T 


THEA-NECTAR 


■  f  0  8 1  f  f 


WlN  DCi^'  i?f<D^RrflLL  C? 

^  ^S’.q.ggiE  St.  n.«v»  .TOBtK.vSfND  Pim;,fclRcui 


ROOT’S  SCHOOL 


THE 


Special  Notice. 

Jordan,  Marsh  &  Co., 

PRESENT  EJ(Tfl.A3nOIN.«y  AD'JAN  FARES 

TO  rUUCIIASEBS  OF 

DRZSSS  GOODS, 

At  Wholesale  and  Selail. 

Tlwir  stock  emhracps  every  fahric  and  design  known  to 
tlis  liopartinsnt,  an. I  is  iKartieali:Ty  attracuvo  in  sucU 
g<H>ii.s  .as 

DK.Vr  DK  FRANCE  -  In  all  now  shades. 
FRENCH  MERINOS  AND  CASH -MERES - 
Very  eh  -ai^ 

DIAGONAL,  S.VTTEENS-Very  pretty. 
STRIPED  SATPEENS  -  V.arioiis  qualities. 
PL.VIN  SATTEENS  —  All  colors  anj  qualities. 
IRISH  POPLINS  — Full  line  of  colors. 

LYON.S  POPLINS— -Vt  reduced  prices. 
OTTO-M.IN  CLOTHS. 

EMPRESS  CLOTHS. 

POPLIN  ALIMCAS. 

Also 

Full  Assortment 


GREAT  EXPOSITION 


Cabinet  Organ, 


Hewing  iViacliirio 
IS  UNEQUALLED  FOR 
Ease  of  iHanag^ement 

and  Perfection  of  work. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 

FLOB£KCE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

FLORENCE,  MASS. 

Ajmtt  tcanted  ic/iere  not  alreadj  tUabHthed. 


BLiAGK  SILiKS 

lit  Retail. 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 


Containing  I'rogressire  Lessons,  Studies,  Scales;  Songs, 
Duels,  Trios,  and  Quartets;  Voluntaries,  Interludes,  and 
Recreative  pieces,  fur  the  Parlor  and  Choir. 

A  work  of  established  reputation. 

Ry  GEORGE  F.  ROOT. 


Art  Opening 


rrlco$2.S0.  Sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 


Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  COKFOCM  TO 

REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers 

BY  GETTING  UP  CLUBS. 

tJ^Send  for  our  New  Price-List  and  a  Club  Form  wiR 
accompany  it  containing  (hUsllrccUons— making  a  hirgc 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  dab  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

31  A  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  9M1.  New  York. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Soston. 
CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  SILKS 


Manulhctured  expressly  for  their 


New  and  Improved  Method 


Which  wUl  bt  offered  at  prices  lower  than  at  any  period 
since  the  year  IKI. 


BROADWAY , 

FOURTH  AVL,  NINTH  &  TENTH  STS. 

NEW  YORK. 


THEA-NECTAB 

IS  A  PURE 

Black  Tea 


.V  work  which  will  greatly  facilitate  study,  and  give  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  this  dcllcale-toned  instrument. 

In  mldillon  to  progressive  studies.  It  contains  a  largo 
collection  of  instrumental  pieces  and  popular  songs  of  the 
day. 

By  W.  L.  HAYDEN. 


wiTn  trb 

m  ^  Green  Tea  Flavor. 

IW WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Ever3nvhere, 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 


NEW  VOLUMES 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

Illustrated  Library  Edition. 

COSrE.VTS  OF  VOL.  I. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD. 
MASTER  HUMPHREY’S  CLOCK- 
HUNTED  DOWN. 

A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SEA. 

THE  MUDFOG  ASSOCIATION. 


POPLIN  AND  SERGE  PLAIDS 

From  25  Cents  to  $L 


Price  $3.00.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


A  NEW  STYLE 


PnryfllJ  OIJIIIJl  Crockery ond  Olaaa 
rntllun  liHllllliWorc.PorccIaiii-dc- 
Terrc,  Isnainelica  Toilet  Ware,  Cuepadorcs, 
Parlor  Spittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vas¬ 
es,  Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  useful  and  ornamental  goods, 
fur  sale  whiilcs.alc  and  retail  by 


1306.  No.  8  Church  St.,  N.Y' 

Send  for  Thea-Neetar  Cireutar. 


In  all  Novel  Shades  I 

An  Entirely  New  Tiling  I 
AVc  have  Just  opcnc  i  an  cHinrala  assurtmont  of 


1  SWINDLERS  were  “  ventilated”  and 

exposed  In  the  “  Star  Sjianglc.l  Danner,” 
for  1871.  If  you  wish  to  be  “  posted  ”  on  the  “  tricks  and 
traps”  of  .Swindlers,  the  “  Banner  ”  will  tell  yon  "  all 
about  them.”  It  also  contains  Splendid  Stories, 
Sketches,  Poetry,  Wit,  Hnmor,  and  40  columns  i  f  v.al- 
uable  flrst-class  reading.  Elegant  “  Prang  ”  Chromo 
la  sent  ftee  and  Ibis  paper  a  whole  year  for  only  73  cts. 
SATISFACTION  GUAIUNTELD  or  money  rclhnded. 
S|ieclmens  FREE.  Address,  Baimcr,  Illnsdaic,  N.Il. 


. . . .  „,id  retail  by 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  &  CO., 

ISO  Summer  St.,  cor.  High  St.,  Boston. 


The  Sjmmctrizer  I  The  Sjmmetrizcr  I  The  Sjmmetrizei  I 

Health,  Beaaty,  and  Economy. 

BANNING’S  NEWLY  INVENTED  BACK 

SUPPORT  AND  SHOULDER  BRACE, 
wno  snoCLO  wkax  it  ? 

First.  All  who  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  an  ele¬ 
gant  bearing. 

Second.  .VU  who,  Rom  habit  or  occupation,  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  droop. 

Third.  All  who  have  duU  pains  and  sense  of  oppres¬ 
sion  about  the  Chest;  also  short  cough  on  attempting  fhU 
inyjiration. 

Foi'RTU.  AU  who  havo  any  tendency  to  bleed  at  the 
Lungs. 

Fifth.  .\n  who  h.as-e  sense  of  twitching  pain  In  Back 
with  Requent  desire  to  place  both  bands  on  Ilips,  to  lean 
back,  and  draw  a  lung  breath. 

Sixth.  -Ml  Professional  men.  Bookkeepers,  Account¬ 
ants,  Clerks,  and  others  who  are  cumpelleu  to  bend  over 
I  be  desk. 

Seventh.  AU  persons  (both  ladles  or  gentlemen)  who 
operate  on  Serving  or  other  Slachines. 

Eighth.  All  lax-flbred  and  fast-growing  children, 
school-children  cspcclaUy.  Parents  who  regard  the 
future  symmetry  and  health  of  ihelr  children,  wUl  do 
weU  to  investigate  the  merits  of  the  Symmetrizer. 

It  gives  a  symmetry  to  the  form,  an  elasticity  to  the 
step,  and  an  Immunity  from  fatigue,  that  nothing  eUe  can 
impart.  For  8.alo  everywhere;  Dry-Goods  and  Country 
Merchants,  F.ashlonable  Dress-.Making,  Tailoring  and 
Clothing  EstabUshments  wUl  bo  enabled  to  supply  their 
customers. 

RET.YIL  PRICE,  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

How  to  1)0  measured:  Ist,  Number  of  Inches  around  the 
body  close  umlcr  each  arm ;  2d,  height  of  party  ordering. 

BANNING  A  CO.,  3  Dey  St.,  Maniifhcturers,  Whule- 
B.-UO  .and  Retail  Dc.alcrs.  The  Symmetrizer  sent  free  to  any 
adilrcss  on  rcccip!  i  f  price. 


CO.YTE.VTS  OF  VOL.  II. 

A  CHILD’S  UI.STORV  OF  ENGLAND. 
HOLIDAY’  ROM.ANCE. 

GEORGE  SILVERMAN’S  EXPL.1N.1. 
XION. 

SKETCHES  OF  YOUNG  COUPLE.S. 

NEW  UNCOMMERCIAL  SAMPLES. 


Willi  PRINTED  CASII.MERE.S  for  tha  8:un3  purpose. 

All  at  Very  Low  Pricei 


Solicited  by  MUNN  &  Co.,  Pub- 
I  1 9  d  I  KM  lisbers  of  Scientific  American,  37 
Pin'll  Row,  New  York. 

Twenty-flve  years’  Experience. 

Pamphlets  containing  Patent  Laws  with  full  direc¬ 
tions  bow  to  obtain  Patents,  ITcc. 

A  bound  volume  of  118  pages,  containing  the  New 
Census  by  counties  and  large  citio.',  140  Engravings  of 
Mechanical  movements.  Patent  Laws  and  roles  lor  ob¬ 
taining  patents,  maUed  on  receipt  of  23  cents. 


Waihington  &  Avon  Streets, 

BOSTON. 


Tlicse  two  books  form  voh.  28  and  29  of  the  fffti^ratol 
Librarn  Edition  of  Dickens’s  Works.  'Ihc  puMicatii  ii 
of  these  makes  this  ciUtion  much  more  complcl?  than  .ar.v 
other  coUeetionyet  made  of  tho  writings  <  fair.  I'ickens. 
2  vols.  l.’mo.  $1.00  c.ach.  Complete  Edition,  2a  wls. 
12mii.  With  upwards  of  .300  Illustrations,  bv  the  first  of 
English  artists.  $2.00  i>er  volume. 


E>0  YOlfK  ©WW  PKINTaNG! 

Wi‘i»  o  ,velty  Job  Printins  Pi-css. 

■  The  mast  valuable  addition 

'r'jdBjV  *9  tlio  Uiisincsa  Otilce. 

'The  m  isi  cdloiciit  inslruc- 

WaSKertS..  11’^  fiseinating  and 

tstrurtivc  amasement  in  the 
unniiy,  and  nnsnrpassed 
f't  General  Job  Prlnt- 


Fowle’s  Pile  and  Humor  Cure. 

Warranted  a  perfeet  cure  for  all  Unde  of  Piles, 
Leit.ost.Sceufvla,  Cancer,  Halt  Ri’ei  h,  DvsrEPsiA, 
Catarrh,  Nei’ralgia,  anil  aU  dise.a.ses  of  the  Skin  and 
Blood.  Entirely  vegetable.  CaU  and  receive  back  your 
money  In  aU  cases  of  faUure.  No  fiulure  for  13  yeais. 
Sent  by  express.  $1  a  bottle :  sold  everywhere.  Send  fi  r 
circulars  free.  II.  D.  FOwLR,  Chemist,  Boston,  and 


Household  Edition 


A’ith  lUuBtratioiis.  1  vi  l.  Umo.  $1..30. 

THE  MYSTERY  <>F  EDW’fN  DRDOrr.. 

A  CHILD’S  HISTORY  OF  ENG1.-1ND^ 
M.VSTER  HU.MPHREY’S  CLOCK- 
GEORGE  SILY’ERM.VN’S  EXPL.VNA- 
TION,  Etc. 


WTxiJ '  1  llfTl  Send  for  ilhistratcd  Pam- 
B  Q  phlet  ti* 

iJEVJ.  D.  tVOODS,  Jlanafacliirer, 

S'll  !■'  d-ral  .Street,  Boston,  Mass.;  W.  Y.  Edwards,  .313 
l.'oedv.a.-.  New  York;  Kellf.t,  Howell,  .V  l.rnwio, 
nil  Jlarkoi  Street,  Plillal'-lahl.a,  Pa;  Kellogg  .t  Loo¬ 
mis.  4>  \V.  W.nhin  tloii  Stroci,  Chicago,  III.,  .\gents. 


Azurrsco  arern,  uroaaway,  rsew  xorK. 
will  dlsisiso  of  ONE  HUNDRED  Pl.\NO.S,  JIEUV 
DEONS  and  ORG.VNS  of  six  first-class  makers,  includ¬ 
ing  Water’s,  at  extrsmelt  low  prices  for  cash, 
DVRINC  THts  MONTH,  or  will  take  from  $4  to  $10  mcnlhlv 
until  paid.  A  new  kind  of  P.ARLOR  ORG.\N,  the  most 
beautiful  sQde  and  perfect  tone  ever  mode,  now  on  exhi¬ 
bition. 


The  Same.  Charles  Eiekent  Edition.  lUustraleil.  I  vol- 
lUno.  $1..30. 


Excelsior  Patented 
.  Waterprfrof  Case  Mat 
Keeps  c.ages  cle.an  and  fbeo 
K  from  Vermin ;  of  great  v.alue 

to  all  having  caged  birds. 
2  packages  to  any  address 
50  cts.  (l2M.atsina  pkg.) 
yvRL  Send  Inside  measnre- 
mentofesge.  Sold  by 
Druggists  and  House- 
f  Y!  furnishers  generally. 
frirs  UATi  .Send  st.amp  tor  clr- 
l  ]  cular.  Sl.amifactur- 

k  /  cr’s  depot,  269’4  Pearl 
Street,  New  York;  414 
,  i  Vrrh  Street,  Phllailel- 


AND 

HOME  AMUSEMENTS. 

lUustrated  Catalogue  of  32  pages  sent  to  any  .-uldress  on 
receipt  of  stamp.  E.  I.  IIORSMAN, 

ManafUcturer,  100  William  St.,  K.T. 


•*•  For  safe  by  atl  Doolscilers. 
eeipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 


JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO. 


BOSTON*. 


.V  Month  and  exi  ensestogoud  canvassers. 
•Simiplo  1 1'rez.  C..\l.  I.INIXGl'ON. Chicago. 


Bleaches 
the  Skin  to 
perfect  . 
clearness  | 
and  purity. 


IJILT.'^.'.RD  T.YBLE,  complete  with  frill 
sjSJSw  size  Bal’s  .an  1  Cues.  QnDk  Rubber  Cushions. 
Diagram  fbec.  Th*  spccbalty  for  the  iinild.avs.  ABBOT 
&  NICHOLLS,  93  Lil)Crty  Street,  New  York. 


Sent  anywhere  on  receipt  of  the  price,  81.50. 


CHROMOS,  STEREOSCOPES, 

VlcWB,  Frames,  and  Albums  imported  and  mami- 
fhetured  by  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  691 
Broadway,  New  York,  opiwsilo  Metropolitan  Hotel. 


lOGEBS: 


"tJAILROAD,  State,  City,  County  and 

±1/  T03VN  P.ONDS,  of  all  kinds,  BOUGHT  and  SOLD 
bv  JOHN  T.  HANN.4,  87  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  Investment  .Securities  a  specialty.  Quotation 
Usts  furnished  to  investors. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

CELEBI3ATSZ3 

STKEIIb 


\  MONTH  — Hoi }ie  and  outfit  fumisbed. 
g\ddrc8!i,  Novelty  Co.,  Saco,  Me. 


STATUKRYc 


Any  of  ikew'  Groor' : 
will  b.  gidiveied  free, 
of  cz.y*mm.  at  any  rail- 
n-ml  station  In  the 
Unlt«)  StatM  on  re-. 
rei|.t  of  price. 

Enclose  stamp  for  il-. 
Instraled  caialoguc  aniK 
price-list  to  JOHN 
ROGERS.  212  Fiftlu 
Avsnua,  Naw  York. 


Sold  by  all  dealers  Ihronririont  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-Simlle  of  Ids  flgnaturo. 


n  Mnslin  Chemises  .  .  .  .at  83.11.5  ,  .  •  •  .  813..50 

O  Linen  “  .  .  .  .  "  4.73  .....  28.50 

1  Bridal  .Set  /3  pieces)  ...  .....  20.00 

0  Pairs  ^rnslin  Drawers  .  .  .  “  2.3.5  .  •  .  •  •  1.5.50 

0  “  Linen  ’•  .  .  .  “  .5,.50  .  .  .  .  .21.00 

3  Plain  Cottnn  Skirts  .  .  .  “  2,25  .....  6.75 

5  Tucked  “  “  .  .  .  “  3.00  .....  9.00 

3  ••  3.50  .....  10.50 

1  Underskirt  ...  ..... 

3  Mnslin  Nisht  Dresses  .  .  .  “  4..50  ..... 

3 ’TncTied  Camt>ric  Nlaht  Dresses  .  “  5.7.5  .....  17.2.5 

3  EmTiroiderod  “  “  .  .  “  9.00  .....  5J-90 

2  riannel  Skirts  Embroidered  .  .  “  7.00  .....  14-00 

.3  Corset  Covers  .  .  .  .  “  5.00  .....  1,5.00 

2  Dressing;  Sacnucs  .  .  .  “  4.76  .....  9..50 

1  “  *•  Embroidered  .  .....  7.50 

1  Robe  de  Ciiambro  .  .  .....  17.00 

83.50.00 

Tilt  whili  or  .mv  slngla  articln  of  th  j  abwa.")  it'll  mtv  bt  hi  1  iinon  anplicatlon,  nr  will  he  a?ntC.  O.  D.  by  Exnress. 
Even- .article  D  mvln  ki  tha  h-‘^t. 'mnnw.  an  I  f-vn  t’l'  b -.t  m itsrinK  Uvn'd-t'  dir  •':! 'us  fw  Odf-ri -a' -.roment 
sent  by  mail,  if  desire  1.  LADIE  V  AND  CHI  GD3EN’r.  OUTFITTING  DEP.VRTMFiNl , 

LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

89.5,  897,  899  &  901  IJr.oAilw.sv,  corner  of  Tweii’  ictii 'd  rect. 

Nos.  255,  257,  259  &  261  Grand  St.,  corner  of  Chrystie  Sb,  Nev  Fork. 


manufac  ri  Rr'.Ri’  3VAREHor.sn, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  &  SONS. 
MENRY’  OWEN,  Sole  Afgcnt. 


Recommended  by  Physicians.  —  ] 

use.  Sidd  by  Dntggista  r.t  .'*1  vTif..  ,)431 
Solo  Proprietor,  No.  8  CiBego  1  lace,  Nov, 


Agents  vnntcd  in  every  County  In  llip  Unlte  i  .States  In 
SW  a  ijovlv  paicntwl  article  of  great  nlllltv  and  ahsobitclv 
in  every  household.  For  frirlher  'itarllcnlars.  ad¬ 
dress,  THE  CtfAKPiON  aiF’O  CO..  Clevsiasb,  Ohio. 


Ru  les,  shot-guns.  kv:volvfrs.  guim 

Material.  YmUo  for  Pnvc-Ij.si  to  GRUA  i'  3VKS~ 
TURN  Gl  N  3Vi)I!KS,  1  iiisbnig,  l  a.  Army  Guns. 
Bevulvei*s,  «Scc.,bouKUi  or  ivudcU  (n\  tcanud^ 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[December  9, 1871. 


G  GR.4ND,  SQIARE,  AND  UPRIGHT  PIANOS, 

WKKE  AWARDED  THE 

FIRST  GRAND  COLD  MEDAL, 

World’s  Fair,  Paris  1837,  and  London,  1862. 

THE  STEINWAY  PIANOS 

Are  universally  conceded  to  be 

The  Leading  FirstrClass  Piano 


THE  LATEST  WOBES 


Clesmger,  Toussaint,  Mathiirin 
Moreau,  Dumaige,  Carrier, 
Woogen,  Ficault,  &c. 


GRAND  PIECES 

MANTEL  SETS,  &C., 

IN  THE  HISTORICAL  STYLES. 


From  Barbedienne, 

REDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  ANTIQUE 
AND  CLOISONNE  ENAMELS. 


largely  exported  to  Europe  and  all  parts  of  the  clvlUzM 
world,  ana  th^*  are  nought  to  be  Imitated  by  nearly  ^ 
American  and  European  plano^makera. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS'  MAMMOTH  MANUFACTORY 

Is  the  most  perfectly  anniiRed  and  extensive  establisb- 
nient  of  its  kind  In  the  worM,  the  published  nlHcial  rev¬ 
enue  returns  haviiiK  revealed  the  feet  that  **  the  amount 
of  thetr  yearly  sales  exceeds  those  of  the  twelve  largest 
piano-makers  of  New  York  combined.” 

STEINWAY  St  SONS  coll  special  attention  to  their 

NEW  PATENT  UPRIGHT  PIANOS, 

with  double  Iron  fVame,  Patent  Resonator  and  Tubular 
Frame  action  which  are  matchless  In  volume  and  quality 
of  tone  and  surpa.s.sing  fecillty  of  action,  while  standing 
longer  In  tune  and  being  more  Imperrious  to  atmos- 
pberlc  Influences  than  any  other  piano  at  present  manu- 
ractured. 

EVERY  PIANO  WARRANTED  FOR  FIVE  YEARS. 

Prices  as  low  as  the  exclusive  nse  of  the  best  materials 
and  most  tbnrongh  workmanship  will  permit.  Old  pianos 
taken  In  exchange. 

llliulraled  Cataiogua  icith  Price-luU  mailed  free 
on  application.  -At 

WAREKOOMS, 

STEINWAY  HALL, 

109  a)  111  East  nth  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


TIFFANY  &  CO, 


Union  Square,  New  York. 


“THOUGHT  IS  FREE.” 

Mi$s  Miiterva  Bristlmgton  (Jierceli/).  “  ‘  Honob  and  obey,’  indekd  !  Ha  !  Ha  !  I  should 

JUST  LIKE  TO  SEE  A  MAN  ASK  ME  TO  ‘  HONOB  AND  ObEY  '  HIM  !  ” 

[“  Poe  no  doubt  you’d  like  to  *ee  him  Teiy  much  indeed  !  ”  thought  the  two  Miss  Marigolds  —  but  they 

didn’t  say  so. 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


THE  AMERIC.VN  ORG.VN  cantsins  the  latest  ImproTementa. 

IT  IS  ITSRIV.YLLEn  in  t  »ne  and  In  beauty  of  exterior. 

ILLUSTB.ATED  C.4TAI.OGUES  sent  free.  .Address 

_  THE  SMITH  A.MEBIOAN  ORGAN  CO.,  Roston,  Mass, 


PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL.  ^^^nXAT?sO^O^^e?CT 


■  am  ■  I  W  nw  ■  linm  ILLI'.MINAT1NU  oil  ever 

made.  WILL  NOT  EXPLODE  OR  TAKE  FIRE  IF  THE  LAMP  IS 
UPSET  AND  DRUK.EN.  Miliiou.s  of  galioiH  have  been  wold,  and  no  accidents  have 
ever  occurred  from  u. 

OH.  HOUSE  OP  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  YORK. 

Established  1770. 


muKAjiAra'd  JHDb  For  General  Household  Purposes, 

SONS’  ^^4|^\bETTER  &  CHEAPER  than  SOAP. 

Cleans  windows,  scours  knives  and  table  w.ire,  removes  stainn  an  1  rust,  an  I  is  th  *  vjrv  bv?st  thing  evor  Osed  for  general 
boose  cleaning.  For  sale  by  all  good  Grocery  and  Drug  Stores.  Wholesale,  211  Washington  St.,  N.Y. 


A  question  that  now  agitates  the  minds  of  many 
tebmakers  is,  *  which  is  the  liest  watch  to  recommend 


watchmakers  is,  *  which  is  the  liest  watch  to  recommend 
for  ladies'  use:  the  Amciicnn  or  .*awIss?* 

"At  the  lime  the  I'etoilcr  sells  it,  he  can  make, prob¬ 
ably,  more  proflt  on  a  Swiss  Watch  than  on  a  *  Lady 
Elgin 'manufactured  by  Ihc  National  Watch  Company. 
Wpen  we  sell  the  Swiss  Watch  we  have  to  ‘ w’nrrant  it' 
fur  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  thereby  begin  to  lose  tlie 
pit)flt.  In  a  month  or  so  the  stopworic  Is  out  of  repsir* 
If  the  mnlnsorlng  should  l>ieak,  the  chances  are  that  the 
recoil  of  the  onriel  is  so  great  that  the  leaves  of  the  cen- 
tre-pinlon  are  broken,  and  the  leeih  in  the  banel  in  the 
same  condition.  Then  our  lalair,  or  the  time  of  our 
watchmaker,  begins  to  eat  into  thu  original  protit  of  the 
sale. 

"  In  our  opinion  the  *  Lady  Elgin  *  Is  not  only  superior 
to  most  of  the  Swiss  Watclio.H,  but  in  many  i>f  its  (fetalis 
Is  a  more  scientific  niece  of  work;  nmre  durable  than  any 
other  movement  of  American  manufacture  for  ladies* 
use."—  yVatchtnakerU  Journal. 

Call  on  your  Jeweller  and  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
>Vatchcs. 

The  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac,  or  the  Illustrated  Arti¬ 
cle  on  "Ancient  and  Modem  Time-Kcepers,”  by  A.  D. 
Richardson,  sent  fVeo  u|mn  application  to  Knlional  (Elgin) 
Watch  (?ompsny,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  or 
No.  1  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


Weed  Family  Favorite’ 


Made  in  Kneland  / 

expressly  Tor  /{ i 

“OAK  HALL,"  h 

BOSTON.  U 

32, 34, 36, 38  NORTH  ST.  I 

The  Beat  Travelling  Coat  / 
ever  made.  Price,  030.  / 

Send  ordcrabv  mall.  fj 

>G.  W.  SIMMONS  &  SON.  J 


WOODWAUD’S 

BAXIOBAI. 


ARCHITECT 


I  iT  II  n  Working  Drawings, 
I  U  U  G  $  12,  ]iost-paiil . 

GEO.  E.  '^OODWAED,  ' 

■PublUhor.  191  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Send  for  Catalogue  of  all  books 
■  on  Architecture.  Agricnlture, 

I  Field  S/mrts  anil  the  Horse. 


SEWi:v«  i:vE. 

THE  GREATEST  MEcH  '  .5  ACHIEVEMENT 
OF  TH  A'' 

Manuf^tory,  -  .ford,  Conn. 

BBAXC;/^  ^  iCES  : 

349  WaahinKtonS  .  .  Roston. 

613  Broadway,  .  .  New  York. 

106  West  Madia.  K  L  >  Chicago. 

218  North  FiRK  ^  .  .  St.  Loiiia,  Mo. 


LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  INSUILVNCE 
ICOMP.VNY,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Ca*h  Assets, 
$l,.')SS,.m  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW- 
MTENT  Policies,  of  nil  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Kates.  Also  Insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  de<ath  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  yc.ir  or  month. 
Has  paid  S700  i>er  day  for  ^ven  Years 
In  beneflts  to  policy-holders. 


OSGOOD’S  LIBRARY  OF  NOVELS 


565  and  567  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 

Bponxes  and 

Fancy  G-oods 


If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

'OR.  KENNEDY'S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere. 


Joshua  Marvel. 

By  B.  L.  Faucox.  1  vul.  8vo.  Paper,  T.>  cents; 

Cloth,  S1.2S. 

-  The  thread  of  Interest  is  »>  well  mutained  throughout, 
that  every'  Une  can  be  read  with  Interest;  and  when  the 
end  Is  reached  the  volume  cannot  fiiil  to  be  laid  aside  with 
a  feeling  of  regret  that  the  narrative  is  not  carried 
further  .  .  ..  The  tale  talres  a  hum  range.  Opening  with  a 
scene  hi  a  Stepney  cottage,  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  graphic  pen  of  the.  late  Charles  Dickens,  tlio  in¬ 
terest  spreads  through  sea  adventures  with  a  mutinous 
crew,  and  to  adventures  among  savages  which  wonld  And 
no  equal  In  the  pages  of  Bohinsun  Crusoe’s  history,  nr  In 
the  memotre  of  the  Swiss  Family  Bohinsun.”— £r,7/ifor. 
lEng.)  Courier. 


HH  Is  especially  designed  for  nm-  wherever  good 
■■  light,  perfect  safety,  and  at)S"nce  of  <slor  arc  re- 
W  w  qnir^.  It  can  be  used  in  any  kind  of  Keni.sene 
nil  lamp.  For  sale  by  J.  R.  Bartlett  &  Cfs., 
28  India  Street,  Boston,  General  Agents  fur  New  England. 


THE  HOLIDAYS 


If  your  hair  is  falling  out,  or 
growing  thin,  use  one  bottle 

DR.  KENNEDY’S  HAIR  TEA, 

a  purely  vegetable  Hair  Dress¬ 
ing.  Sold  everywhere. 


"  For  Fiction,  read  Scott  alone;  all  novels  (t/ter  hit  are 

ICOrfAteW."— ClIAULOTTE  llRONTE. 


The  Prey  of  the  Gods. 


The  Wavertey  Bfovela. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDITION. 

so  vols.  16mo.  With  a  Handsome  Steel  Engraving  In 
each.  Tinted  paper,  tastefeUy  bound  and  stamped. 
$1.00  a  volume. 

This  re-lssne  of  the  Household  Edition  of  Scott’s  nnsnr- 
passed  novels  is  at  once  elegant  and  inex)«nslve,  an  orna¬ 
ment  and  almost  a  necessity  to  every  Intelligent  household. 


By  Flobuck  Malstat.  I  voL  8vo.  Paper,  7.1  cents; 
aoth,  $1.21. 

-‘The  Prey  of  the  Gods’  Is  a  stirring  story  of  English 
life,  abounds  In  Incident,  shows  np  the  evils  of  marriage 
wlthaot  love,  and  the  baptism  of  suffering  which  makes 
expiation  for  sin.  The  style  of  the  book  Is  marked  by 
fewness,  rivacitv,  spirit,  and  piquancy;  tbe  plot  Is 
exciting  and  well  developed,  while  the  romance  is  brought 
to  an  agreeable  close  by  the  unantlclpa^  marriage  of 
the  principal  acton  In  the  scene.”— Prorttiesce  Journal. 


Baking  ^wder  in  nse.  Perfectly  pore  and  healthy. 
It  makee,  at  dnort  notice,  delicioos  Bisenita,  Bolls, 
too.  There  need  be  no  waste  of  food  prepared  with 
It,  as  it  is  idways  of  tbe  beet  quality  we  would  say 
to  those  who  nave  never  UM  it  that  a  very  few 
trials  will  enable  them  to  nse  it,  not  only  with  entire 
latisfiMstion,  but  with  economy. 

Pul  up  FULL,  NET  Weight,  ss  represented. 

Gr^n  and  Dealers  smI  it. 

DOOLEY  Sc  BROTHER,  Prsp’s, 
09  N«w  8tre«t, 

sxw  TOKK  cair. 


with  Its  special  conveniences,  the  Dumping  am 
Grate,  Fender-guard,  Wanning  CIoseL  Biol 
and  Double  Elevated  Oven,  made  by  FULLE 
REN  &  CO.,  No.  236  Water  Street,  New  York. 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
celpt  ef  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  E.  OSGOOD  &  JX).  BMton. 


and  an  who  ceatempbte 
building,  supplied  with  4^ 
Bcrtptlve  drcuUr  of  “  Village  Builder.”  Addtw  A,  J. 

■i«iWLt.  *  Q9h  fliMlihwii »  Waiw  Ifc.  >.  T. 


*,*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealsrs.  Stnt, 
post-paid,  on  rsoeipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  A  (XX  Bottom. 
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PILOT  KNOB.  '  RED  GRANITE  BOWLDERS  ON  GOV.  BBOWn’s  ESTATE. 


ST.  LOUIS. 


AX  EXCL'RSIOX  TO  IllOX  MOUNTAIN  AND 
THE  MINERAL  REGIONS. 

PBDAOOGICAL  OUTCROPPINGS —PRErTT  AND  PATHETIC 
SCUUOLMA’AMS-^PILOT  knob  and  the  MVt.NEriL 
MOUNTAIN  ~  RAILROAD  ACCIDENT  —  PUBDSUIC.wf  >\V.4 
AND  THE  BREAK-NECK  RIDE  TO  TIN  UOl  N*!  AIN  —  THE 
TIN  TROUBLE— A  POETIC  MULE— THE  END  OP  THE 
MISSISSIPPI  EXPEDITION. 

BT  BAI.PB  KCELKR  AND  A.  R.  WAUD. 


During  the  week  in  which  thd  National 
£(luc.ational  Convention  held  its  session 
in  St.  Louis,  an  acute  observer  coiild  have 
told  without  the  aid  •  ' 

of  the  newspapers 
that  something,  ex¬ 
traordinary  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  the  city. 

It  would  be  too 
much,  perhaps,  to 
say  that  the  unusual 
amount  of  honesty 
and  unworldlincss 
in  the  streets  ,had 
an  effect  upon  the 
atmosphere,  .  some¬ 
what  after  the  sub¬ 
tle  manner  of  earth¬ 
quake  premonitions,, 
or  that  subtler  man¬ 
ner  still,  by  whjch 
geese  are  believed  • 
to  be  forewarned  of 
rain,  'flic  moral  bar¬ 
ometer,  if  there  is  ^ 
such  a  thing,  should  * 
at  least  have  risen 
in  the  sunshine  of  so, 
many  theoretical. 

Unsophisticated '  fa¬ 
ces,  as  one  encoun¬ 
tered  on  eve^hand 
that  week.  Theory 
arid  practice,  tool 
scCmed  to  meet  in  an 
indescribable  sort  of 
pedagogical  cut  and 
set  to  many  of  the 
garments  seen  in  the 
principal  thorough¬ 
fares.  The  time  of 
sumptuary  laws  is 
past ;  the  sewing- 


I  girl  is  no  longer  compelled  to  wear  gray,  or 
i  the  l.iborer  to  wear  a  blouse ;  but  does  not 
.  the  independent  citizep,  after  all,  go  back, 

I  more  .or  less,  of  hi?  own  will,  to  dressing 
hiinselT accoriling  to, his  class  or  calling? 
Anywhere  out  of  New  York  City,  the  only 
1  ])l.ice  where,  generally  speaking,  the  Ameri- 
‘  can  male  is  un.ler  bonds  to  fashion,  can  you 
I  npt  tell  an  editor,  doctor,  merchant,  and  so 
!  on,  from  his  fellows,  if  not  by  his  clothes, 
.at  lenst  by  the  way  ho  wears  them  ?  These 
.are  perhaps  ojien  questions,  but  I  am  sure 
that  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolma’am 


.abroad  .  in  the  streets'  of  St.  Louis  .were 
everywhere  re.-o.gnizable  and  recognized.^ 
And  not  taking  into  account  garments  ,or 
faces,  there  is  an  air  of  strangeness  about 
any  one,  in  an  unfamili  ir  city,  of  which  the 
runners  for  opposition  railroads,  for  instance, 
•are"  the  infallible  re.aders  and  masters. 

In  some  of  the  faces'  could  be  seen  tlxe 
unlovelicst  narrowne’sses  of  the  school-teach¬ 
ing  race;  could  be  tead  the  story  of  lives 
bounded  at  every  side*  by  the  four  ground 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  the  hard  absurdities 
of  grammar;  could  be  identified,  in  a  wohl. 


the  small  tyrants  whom  wc  have  all,  .as  boys, 
sworn  to  flo'^  on  sight  when  we  have  reached 
manhood,  ^flie  majority,  however,  of  those 
who  had  thought  so  much  of  their  high  call¬ 
ing,  and  so  little  of  their  scant  earnings,  as 
to  come  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
Union,  to  hold  counsel  together  tor  the  good 
of  young  mankind,  formed,  individually  and 
collectively,  a  spectacle  which  it  does  the 
eyes  good  "to  see.  It  reminds  one  how  much 
the  world  owes  to  these  devoted  peonle, 
who  spend  more  hours  daily  with  the  cnil- 
I  dren  of  the  land  than  fto  the  parents  them¬ 
selves.  Republican 
civilization,  as  is 
tritely  said,  rests 
upon  the  common 
schools ;  and  the 
common  schools  rest 
upon  the  teachers ; 
as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  therefore, 
the  poor  pedagogue, 
despite  his  uncdassic- 
al  and  sometimes  un¬ 
fashionable  clothes, 
is  the  modem  Atlas 
that  sustains  the 
world. 

At  the  close  of  the 
educators’  conven¬ 
tion,  they  went  on  a 
grand  excursion  to 
the  iron  rcsions  of 
southern  Missouri ; 
and  it  was  on  the 
gala-train  that  we 
came  in  closest  con¬ 
tact  with  the  teach¬ 
ers.  Here  the  new 
clement  which  is 
creeping  into  the 
American  school¬ 
room,  the  pretty-girl 
element,  was  in  fine 
relief ;  the  young 
ladies  who  make 
teaching  the  inter¬ 
mediary  between 
grailu.ation  at  the 
high  school  and  mar¬ 
riage.  From  lips  sq 
rosy,  dry  object* 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


CAPITAL  NEW  JUVENILES. 


I^IIILD  LIFE.  A  Collection  of  Poetry 

V.'  lor  itie  Solectdl  .in.!  wtiie.l  by  Joiis  liuBEN- 

L«Ar  WiiiTTiEK,  wiiU  ui\  ini.iHl  K'b.ry  Essay.  I’rol'usclT 
lUusiratol  wiib  Itan.lsoms  EnjravmKt.  1  rol.  Suuul 
quarto,  bevelled  and  eili.  f  i.lW. 

This  volume  Inolades  a  Urge  number  of  the  choicest 
poems  in  the  Uieraiuie  of  child  life.  Hundreds  of  the  most 
popular  writera  are  represented:  —  .Vinei lean,  English, 
German,  Italian,  Norwegian,  and  Dutch.  'Ihe  large  and 
choice  variety  of  contents,  the  beautiful  printing,  t-aste- 
fiil  binding,  and  abundant  illustrations  or  thu  volume, 
make  it  a  gift-book  of  unusual  aiirasiivonoas. 


CHOICE  BOOK  FOR  YOUNG 

OK  OLD.  In  the  PrefiKO  to  **  Child  Idft,”  Ur. 


Whittier  aaia: 

~  While  UM  compiler  has  endeavored  to  accommodate 
bis  tKK.k  to  the  especial  tastes  of  the  young,  he  has  not 
been  wiiboat  the  hope  that  maturer  readeis  may  tind 
souicihing  of  interest  in  it,— something  to  bring  hock  the 
fteslinesa  at  the  post,  — bmu  and  echoes  from  the  lost 
world  of  childhood.  He  it  happy  in  believing  that,  in  this 
way,  t.>me  noontide  wayCsrer  may  be  able  to  discover 
shadow.' places  of  memory  where  the  dew  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  lifb  is  not  wholly  dried  an,  and  where  may  tUU 
be  beard  the  muale  of  birds  or  suiuiae.” 


WILLIAM  HENRY  AND  HIS 

EUlEND-t.  By  .Mrs.  .V.  Jl.  Dial.  I  niform  with 
“The  WilUam  Henry  LeiWis.’’  1vol.  12md.  With  11- 
lusb-atiuns.  gLM. 

“  We  heartily  commend  this  hook  ftir  Its  natural  inter¬ 
pretation  of  boy-life.  Its  genuine  ftin,  and  Its  practical 
common-sense.  The  boys  and  girls  who  flgure  on  its 
pages  are  the  kind  we  hke,  for  they  arc  bum.-tn  and  drawn 
to  the  life.  .Sonietlmos  they  do  things  that  they  are  heart¬ 
ily  asluuned  of,  and  oftener  they  develop  a  nobllttr  of 
Soul,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  genuine  growth  which  all 
young  reaitera  will  not  only  admire,  but  be  Impelled  to 
Imitate.'*—  Presidrecc  Jotunal, 


WILLIAM  HENRY  AND  HIS 

» ”  FRIE.NDS. 

“  The  series  of  lelten  published  under  this  title  gives  a 
delightfVUly  entertaining  and  truthfhl  description  of  boy- 
lite  ill  the  country.  Without  attempting  to  iiruduce  mure 
than  might  onllnarily  occur  In  any  New-England  village, 
the  story  is  still  admirably  sustaineil ;  indeed,  the  peil'eci 
simplicity  with  which  each  character  through  the  tariuus 
letters  is  made  to  draw  its  own  Ilkenets,  may  be  said  to 
constitute  one  of  the  chief  attractions."— J^os-iiirk 
Tima. 


WHITTIER’S  CHILD  LIFE.  A 

”  ”  Holidav  Book. 

“  The  poet’.v  tedned  Lute  and  simplicity  of  thought  ad- 
miraldv  qnalitied  him  for  such  an  undertaking,  and  it  is 
nce.lless  to  say  that  other  crtliciam  than  that  which  em- 

fd.iys  itself  in  pointing  ont  be.autlcs,  would  beoui  of  place 
n  comments  on  this  collection.  *rhe  list  of  suthors  in¬ 
cludes  ^most  all  the  |MH.'ts  of  any  eminence  who  have 
written  In  English  in  the  present  and  s<  m  i  In  former 
generaUens,  and  several  poems  are  translared  from  foreign 
sources.  Tne  iUustiaiions  are  numerous  and  generally 
good,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  very  tastefil  and  ele¬ 
gant."—  irorcesfer  Spy. 


WHITTIER’S  CHILD  LIFE  sin^s 

*  *  lu  own  piaises  in  tweeter  strains  than  words  have 
power  to  do.  It  it  delicioasljr  minted,  pieasanil.v  iUut> 
trated.  and  8ai»erbiy  hound.  Moreover  the  genios  of 
>\Tiitticr  lias  culled  the  dainty  noetic  flowers  which  adorn 
its  and  make  it  the  perfection  of  a  bouquet  for  the 
little  ^Iks.  —  PrDtxiiefict  JoameU. 


rriHE  WANDERER :  A  COLLO- 

JL  quiaL  poem.  By  William  Ellict  Cuanxiko. 
1  voL  likiio.  f  l.i5.  Paper,  75  cents. 

This  volume  is  of  a  character  to  justify  what  Mu.  Em* 
BILSON  said  of  an  earlier  work  bv  the  same  author:  **  Here 
is  }>«)etry  which  ask.'*  no  aid  of  magnitude  or  number,  of 
blaid  or  crime,  but  finds  theatre  enough  in  the  first  field 
or  brook*side,  brea>itU  and  depth  enough  in  the  flow  of 
its  ovm  thou^u  Here  is  self-respect  which  leads  a  man 
to  date  from  his  heart  more  proudly  than  fh’um  Rome. 
Here  is  lo%'«  which  sees  through  surfhee  and  adores  the 
gentle  nature  and  not  the  costume.^ 


r<HANNING’S  NEW  VOLUME  ; 

^  “  THE  WANDERER." 

Nr.  GkORGE  W.  Cl  KTis  ssys:  “Chgnning  seems  to  be 
s<i  intent  npon  his  thutiglit  tn.-tt,  like  a  mountain  climber 
res.dve<l  to  pluck  the  edelweiss,  he  will  mind  no  shucks 
or  bruises.  .  It  Is  refreshing,  in  these  echoing  days,  to 
hear  a  strain  which  is  entirely  without  echo  .  .  Amidst 
the  verse  which  is  popular  at  the  moment,  this  is  a 
strain  hke  that  of  Woi^worth  to  the  devotees  of  Byron." 


TACK  HAZARD  AND  HIS  FOR- 

V  TUNE.S.  By  J.  T.  XROWbuoQl.  1  voL  ISmo.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  fl.SO. 

Tills  story  has  excited  great  interest  as  It  has  appeared 
seri.-tlly  in  Ojr  Ydiiny  Fotkt.  It  it  a  book  of  the  best 
kind  f  >r  youthful  re.vlers,—  fdU  of  Incidents  that  enlist 
the  .ottention,  and  interspersed  wiib  useful  informal  ion 
put  in  the  attractive  style  fur  which  Mr.  'Trowbridge  is 
nmous.  It  is  a  thoronghly  good  book,  handsomely  illus¬ 
trated,  and  must  be  in  great  demand  the  coming  holiday 
season. 


rpROWBRIDGE’S  NEW  BOOK, 

.R-  ".I.VCK  H.VZARD,  is  a  capital  story  llir  boys  and 
men  who  are  not  too  old  to  And  entertainment  —  and  a 
bit  of  instruction,  too- in  a  tale  of  adventure  and  vailed 
e.vpericiices  relateil  in  that  brisk  and  alluring  atyle  fur 
which  Mr.  Trowbridge  is  noted.” 


T^EAL  FOLKS.  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T. 

Whitkbt,  author  of  **  IsesUe  Goldthwaite,**  "We 
Girls,**  (be.  1  %'oL  Ifimo.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

This  is  an  «*ntlrely  new  book,  and  will  be  doubly  welcome 
to  thuee  who  have  read  Mrs.  Whitney's  previous  books 
with  very  deep  interest. 


"DEAL  FOLKS  bears  the  well-known 

-■-w  impress  of  Mrs.  Whitney's  artistic  touch.  Pure  as 
lilies,  temt'ered  like  fine  ste^,  spiritually  minded,  the 

Suung  heroines  of*  Re:d  Folks*  radiate  sunlieams  wherever 
ley  pass.  Life  has  a  pur}H>se  in  their  calendar,  and  out 
of  the  unpretending  materials  of  every-day  life  the  gifted 
author  has  woven  a  romance  whlcn  no  one  can  read 
without  aspiration  for  personal  growth,  and  a  stning  de* 
8i:'e  for  improvement  in  that  wonderful  spiritual  Ufh  which 
underlies  the  materiaL  Charmingly  are  these  elements 
comliined  in  the  character  of  Hazel  Ripwinkley.  The 
story  cannot  help  doing  good,  for  it  is  a  Heal  Book  as  well 
as  a  picture  of  Beal  folks.'**-  Providence  Joamal, 


*•*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

JAMES  £,  OSQ-OOD  A  00.  Boston. 


rpHE  WANDERER  is  a  blank-verse 

-L  p«iem  In  three  cantos  or  books,  entitled  **  Wood," 
"  MountMn,"  and  **  Sea."  The  first  two  books  are  dividM 
into  two  chapters  each,  and  the  third  book  Into  three  chap¬ 
ters,  making  seven  subdivisions  of  the  whole  poem. namely, 
"  The  Wood  '  "  The  Hermit, ”  "  The  Mountain, ”  **  Henry's 
Camp."  "'fhe  Island,"  "  fhe  Cape,"  and  "Hillside.” 
The  first  two  chapters  describe  the  scenery  of  Concord; 
the  tlMrd  and  fourth  relate,  with  some  change  and  addi- 
tion.s,  to  the  New  Hampshire  mountain,  Monadnock:  the 
la.st  three  chapters  deal  rather  indirectly  and  irregulatly 
with  Clarke's  Island,  PlvTnouth,  and  Cape  C«hI,^— the  sea 
being  the  all-embracing  element  in  the  whole  toird  book. 


r|lHE  WANDERER.  «1.25. 

"The  poem  is  unique  in  its  aim  and  scope,  and  nn- 
equall^  in  recent  days  in  the  melody  and  force  of  its  best 
parages.  It  is  as  peculiar  in  its  kind  as  the  poems  of 
Walt  Whitman  or  Joaquin  Miller, —  which  it  does  not 
resemble  in  the  least,  however,— being  of  a  higher  and 
more  delicate  stradn,  when  at  its  best,  than  they  or  any 
of  our  .kmorican  poets  ordinarily  reach."—  Springfieid 
Repubhean. 


RUSSIAN  JOURNEY.  By  Edna 

DgAg  Pkuctob.  1  voL  Ifimu.  tl  -N). 


"  A  timely  book,  not  alone  because  the  wandering  of  the 
ftitare  R.i.uian  Emperor  this  way  gives  fresh  interest  to 
Russian  matters,  but  because  a  pleasant  an  1  entertain¬ 
ing  book  IS  always  timely.  It  is  a  collection  of  bright, 
cl^rful  sketches  of  Russian  scenes,  incidents,  and  peojile, 
as  the  author  saw  them  with  her  own  eyes.  There  are 
twentv-seven  chapters,  each  one  a  cabinet  picture  of 
Bussiw  scenery,  life,  and  characteristics,  the  whole  mak¬ 
ing  one  of  the  most  agreeable  volumes  of  travel  sketches 
recently  given  to  the  public.”— Cireeiand  Uerald. 


P'DNA  DEAN  PROCTOR’S  RUS- 

Aj  81.\S  JOUBSET  is  a  more  entertaining  record  of 
travel  than  often  comes  before  us.  To  the  quick  percep¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  woman's  prerogative,  is  added  in  the 
author  a  vividness  of  description,  and  grace  and  vigor  of 
style  which  make  the  narrative  of  her  travels  a  thi^rougb- 
]y  readable  one.  It  Is  no  dull  and  lifeless  picture  she  pre¬ 
sents  of  the  scenes  she  saw  and  the  people  she  met;  the 
Bussian  character  and  customs,  the  ways  of  living  among 
that  vast  and  motley  ^>eople,  the  inner  and  home  hib  of  the 
dlfTerent  gra«les  of  society  — all  these  things  are  told  so 
cl^lv  and  well  that  we  see  things  as  she  saw  them, 
b^r  wings  as  she  beard  them,  and  find  ourselves  fast 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  we  and  not  the  who 
are  dotiig  tbe  travelling."— JoumaL 


MTREADERS  WILL  FIND  A  RUS- 

AVi  S1.\N  JOURNET,  by  Edna  Dxan  Pbuctob, 
poet,  JoumaliM,  and  traveller,  an  Interesting  and  very  en- 
tmainlng  book.  It  is  the  simple  record  of  a  Journey  into 
pane  of  Rureianot  usually  reached  by  European  tourists, 
and  U  sketches  tbe  sirlkmg  features  of  scenery,  cities, 
vtuagre,  palaces,  churches,  and  pwple,  with  a  practised 
band.” 


«  T|TISS  PROCTOR  gives  the  more 

i.U.  plctaresqne  features  of  her  Joum^,  and  devotes 
hereelf  mainly  to  outward  Impi-esalons.  The  reader  will 
gel  from  her  little  volume  a  probably  correct  idea  of  the 
general  appearance  of  Russia  In  Europe,  a  new  conrep- 
Gon  of  IIS  vaslness,  of  lu  wealth,  the  soUditr  of  ita  cities, 
and  the  gorgeouanew  of  lU  destiny  In  the  East.”-  Uart- 
ford  CoitroMt. 

CHILD’S  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 

LAND.  By  Chablks  Dickens.  1  roL  Igmo. 
Bandsooiely  stamped  in  black  and  gUt.  $I.S0. 

A  tasteftil  and  desirable  edition  of  a  work  which  In  Its 
kind  has  so  rival  In  English  literature.  It  la  accurate  at 
hli^ry,  and  written  in  that  fteab,  brisk,  rememlierable 
atrle  peculiar  to  INckens.  No  child's  Ubiary  Is  complete 
wltlmt  this  tnstnicUve  and  fascinating  book. 


TfcICKENS’S  CHILD’S  HISTORY 

or  ENGLAND. 

"  We  sbonld  anticipate  that  a  genlu.*  which  eonld  create 
•ich  children  as  Tiny  Tim  and  Paul  Dombey,  wonld  weave 
the  rich  materials  or  English  history  into  a  story  interest¬ 
ing  aa  a  novel,  at  well  as  full  of  Information  to  young 
readtia.  This  Is  what  Dickens  has  done  in  his  Child's 
Ulstorr  of  England.  Happy  are  tbe  children  fortunate 
enongli  le  own  a  copy  of  the  beautiful  edition  just  iss'ued, 
and  Urea  take  their  first  instalment  of  history  under  tbs 
guldsac  at  ths  onrl vailed  ttory-wUer."- iirvaMfencs 
JaarmaL 
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Every  Day  in  tbe  Tear."  This  is  a  valuable  religious 
work  for  all  denominations  of  Christians,  prepared  and 
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James  U.  Osgood  A  Co.  Canvassers  will  And  this  new 
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THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

There  are  some  jrears  which  puzzle  the 
governors  who  issue  proclamations  of 
Thanksgiving,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to 
discover  causes  of  rejoicing.  Of  all  gov¬ 
ernors,  Gov.  Andrew  most  triumphantly 
overcame  this  difficulty.  In  the  darkest 
periods  of  the  civil  war,  he  saw  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  God,  -where  others  could  only  see 
his  wr.ath.  His  proclamations  of  solemn 
thankssiving  not  only  breathe  the  spirit  of 
the  Bible,  but  use  its  words.  Beneath  the 
“  frowning  Providence  ”  he  is  quick  to  de¬ 
tect  the  hidden  “  smiling  face.”  The  pe¬ 
riods  kindle  and  roll  with  Hebraic  fervor, 
while  touched  and  consecrated  by  Christian 
sweetnc.-^s  and  love.  He  is  full  of  exulta¬ 
tions  wliilst  others  groan  with  lamentations. 
Glory  to  God  I  is  his  constant  cry,  though 
the  most  earnest  aspir.ations  may  have  failed, 
and  the  most  skilful  combinations  may  have 
been  baffled.  There  never  was  a  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  when  he  could  not  call  upon 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  rejoice,  and 
to  praise  the  Lord  for  his  infinite  mercies. 
Tlic  “  Thanksgivings,”  under  his  adminis¬ 
tration  were  always  occasions  for  religions 
thankfulness  and  religious  trust.  He  struck 
at  the  heart  of  enthusiasm,  which  simply 
means  “  Gotl  with  us ;  ”  and  that  “  God  is 
with  us,”  was  more  or  less  felt  by  tlic  popu¬ 
lation  he  addressed.  It  nerved  their  faint¬ 
ing  patriotism,  and  sent  thrills  of  mag¬ 
netic  influence  through  the  self-sacrificing 
soldiers  he  ordered  to  the  front.  Gov.  An¬ 
drew’s  proclamations  of  Tlianksgiving  are 
sublime,  —  sublime  in  their  Biblical  diction, 
sublime  in  their  never-shaken  faith  and  in¬ 
extinguishable  hope. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question 
of  Thanksgiving.  It  is  well  represented^ by 
the  old  lady  whose  house  was  swept  away 
by  the  tornado  which,  a  few  years  ago, 
burst  in  a  narrow  line  on  the  environs  of 
Boston.  A  neighbor,  whose  house,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  was  spared,  tried  to  com¬ 
fort  her  with  the  stcreotyjied  remark  that 
it  was  the  work  of  Providence.  “  It  ’pears 


to  mo,”  said  the  old  lady  indignantly,  “that 
Providence  docs  about  as  much  harm  as 
good.”  Ignorant,  as  she  was,  of  general 
laws,  this  reply  seems  to  us  unanswerable 
from  her  point  of  view.  The  Pliarisce  is 
always  the  worst  of  all  preachers  of  the 
Divine  Providence.  How,  indecil,  can  wo 
sincerely  thank  God  for  his  mercies  to  us 
during  the  present  year  ?  It  has  been,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  a  year  of  calamity. 
We  have  suffered  from  drought,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  forests  on  which  we  depend 
for  security  against  future  droughts,  nave 
been  burnt  up.  'The  business  portion  of 
one  of  the  neatest  cities  of  the  continent 
has  vanished  in  smoke  and  flame.  But  the 
horrors  of  the  forest  fires  will  turn  into 
blessings  if  they  only  fix  the  attention  of 
the  people  and  the  government  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  rain-fall,  and  make  us  annu¬ 
ally  plant  more  trees  than  we  cut  down. 
The  great  city  of  Chicago  has  been  physi¬ 
cally  destroyed ;  but  a  greater  city,  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  the  country,  the  city  of  New 
York,  has  been  morally  saved.  It  may  be 
said  that  three  hundred  millions  of  dollars 
were  lost  in  the  burning  of  Chicago,  whilst 
only  twenty  millions  were  stolen  by  the 
New-York  “  Ring ;  ”  but  the  victory  won 
by  honest  men  over  thieves,  in  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  the  New-York  “Ring,”  is  worth 
thousands  of  millions  to  the  country  ;  for  it 
is  a  victory  which  thunders  rebuke  and 
threatens  annihilation  to  all  the  gangs  of 
knavish  politicians,  who,  in  New  lorK  or 
elsewhere,  are  engaged  in  perverting  civil 
government  into  a  mere  tool  of  theft  and 
fraud.  In  the  universal  political  “  Thanks¬ 
giving,”  special  tributes  should  be  paid  to 
such  men  as  Samuel  J.  Tilden  and  Charles 
O’Connor,  who  sacrificed  their  party  in  their 
“noble  rage”  against  the  scoundrels  who 
had  both  led  and  disgraced  it.  Tlic  rascals 
of  Republicanism  will,  we  confidently  hope, 
be  soon  consigned  to  the  same  political 
death  which  has  overtaken  the  rascals  of 
Democracy.  But  “Thanksgiving”  speci¬ 
ally  means  the  re-union  of  the  separated 
members  of  one  family,  drawn  together  in 
the  old  homestead  by  the  gracious  call  of 
the  Governor’s  Proclamation.  Vermont,  and 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  and  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  Connecticut,  —  all  demand  that 
their  children,  however  widely  distributed 
over  the  country,  shall  come  “  home  ”  on 
the  sacred  day.  From  speculation  in  stocks, 
in  real  estate,  in  grain,  in  hogs,  in  heel',  in 
every  thing  which  cun  occupy  the  Yankee 
intelligence,  tliey  are  withdrawn  for  a  limit¬ 
ed  period.  The  railroad  trains  are  crammed 
witn  passengers,  eager  to  have  a  part  in  the 
annual  Thanksgiviug.  Their  ambition  is  to 
return  to  the  homestead  whence  they  set 
out.  They  overflow  in  affection,  not  only 
for  fathers,  mothers,  and  sisters,  but  lor 
cousins  and  remote  relations.  Saint  Pump¬ 
kin,  the  guardian  saint  of  the  family  pie,  is 
worshipped  with  more  than  Catholic  fervor. 
It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  moral  effect 
of  this  joyous  and  genial  re-uniting  of  fam¬ 
ily  ties.  Everybody,  however  mean  and  self¬ 
ish  he  may  ordinarily  be,  feels  that  he  has 
a  heart,  when  he  sits  at  the  table  where  the 
hereditary  Thanksgiving  turkey  is  flanked 
by  the  hereditary  Tha^sgiving  pumpkin- 
pie. 

Thanksgiving !  AVhat  a  world  of  mean¬ 
ing  is  condensed  in  that  simple  word  I  Life 
is  hard  to  the  best  and  purest  and  most  for¬ 
tunate  of  human  beings.  To  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  it  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  puzzle.  “  It’s 
all  a  muddle,”  said  one  of  the  most  heroic 
of  Dickens’s  heroes.  But  still  the  inmost 
instinct  of  man  and  woman  is  true  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Creator.  In  all  miseries  and 
numiliations  the  healthy  soul  clings  to  the 
All-Wise  Ordainer  of  human  destinies.  It 
never  loses  its  trust  in  the  benevolent 
Father  of  the  human  race.  Famine,  pesti¬ 
lence,  war,  the  overthrow  of  philanthropic 
hopes,  the  apparent  triumph  of  wickedness, 
do  not  silence  its  songs  ol  praise  and  rejoi¬ 
cing.  Believing  in  God,  its  faith  is  never 
shaken,  even  in  those  periods  when  God 
seems  to  forsake  the  world. 

From  a  dim  conception  of  this  fundamen¬ 
tal  truth,  that  God  is  everywhere  dominant 
in  the  world  he  has  made,  has  arisen  our 
n.ational  celebration  of  a  Thanksgiving  day. 
Whatever  calamities  may  afflict  the  nation, 
we  still  feel  that  a  Providence  is  over  all, 
and  directs  all.  It  is  the  suhliinest  concep¬ 
tion  of  thu  human  mind.  Science  pales  be¬ 
fore  it.  It  will  be  the  last  conclusion  of  the 
human  understanding,  as  it  is  the  first  in¬ 
stinct  .and  intuition  of  human  faith. 

Therefore,  we  say,  with  our  whole  heart, 
celebrate  Thanksgiving  day  I  However  it 
may  he  celebrated,  it  is  certiiin  that  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  Governor  of  the  universe  will 
in  some  way  he  the  result  of  the  proclama¬ 
tions  of  the  governors  of  the  States. 


THIN-SKINNED  PEOPLE. 

N  speaking  of  thin-skinned  people  the 

natural  thing  to  do  is  to  pitch  into  them ; 
the  certainty  of  being  ablo  without  much 
exertion  to  make  them  wince  is  a  sore 
temptation.  But  our  iiurposc  in  this  brief 
paper  is  to  put  in  a  mild  pa'a  in  behalf  of  a 
class  of  men  and  women  who  carry  their 
own  punishment  with  them,  and  whoso 
transgression,  after  all,  is  a  matter  of  nerves 
and  not  of  malicious  intent.  A  man  is  no 
more  responsible  for  having  .a  sensitive  na¬ 
ture  than  he  is  for  having  bright  red  hair, 
or  no  hair  at  all.  It  is  his  misfortune  rather 
than  his  fault.  If  we  bring  forward  no 
stronger  argument  in  favor  of  thin-skinned 
jieople,  it  is  because  we  are  afraid  of  over¬ 
doing  the  matter  and  offending  them.  They 
are  must  delicate  people  to  dc.al  with  — 
these  sensitive  folk  —  inasmuch  as  one  does 
not  know  when  he  is  smootliing  their  feath¬ 
ers  the  wrong  way.  We  may  go  on  for 
years  rasping  all  the  tendercst  chords  of 
their  organization  without  once  8us|)ecting  it. 
AVe  each  of  us  can  count  among  our  ac¬ 
quaintances  a  dozen  or  so  of  thin-skinned 
people,  palpably  and  aggressively  thin-skin¬ 
ned,  but  these  by  no  means  represent  the 
number  of  friends  upon  whose  toes  we  are 
forever  unconsciously  treailing.  It  would 
be  a  curious  matliematical  relaxation  to 
compute  the  number  of  people  whose  “  feel¬ 
ings  ”  are  inadvertently  hurt  in  the  course 
of  a  single  year  by  one  man  of  average 
candor.  The  idle  jest  that  was  never  meant 
to  wound,  —  the  careless  tiuestion  that  had 
no  sarcastic  purpose,  —  tne  bit  of  advice 
that  was  given  in  all  kindliness,  —  is  shot 
off*  into  the  air,  and  is  found  months  after¬ 
wards,  like  the  poet’s  song  (though  in  alto¬ 
gether  a  different  sense),  in  the  heart  of  a 
friend.  lliin-skinncd  people  who  don’t 
hang  out  a  signal  —  and  it  is  the  peculiarity 
of  a  certain  class  that  they  won’t  —  are  very 
provoking.  It  is  impossible  not  to  offend 
them.  They  smile  ujion  you,  and  go  away 
your  enemies.  Obviously  sensitive  people 
are  more  easily  managed,  hut  it  is  a  question 
if  their  friendsliip  is  worth  the  exejuisite 
and  painful  care  necessary  to  retain  it.  To 
he  constantly  on  your  guard  lest  you  brush 
against  the  exposed  nerves,  is  to  p.iy  a  de:ir 
price  for  companionship.  Yet  the  thin- 
skinned  people  who  frankly  say  to  you, 
“  Don’t  touch  me  there,  I  really  can’t  liear  it,” 
arc  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  those  who  make 
L^lieve  tlmt  they  have  hides  like  the  rhinoce¬ 
ros,  and  hate  you  for  taking  them  at  their 
word.  And  here  we  have  a  serious  charge 
to  urge  against  sensitive  people.  Like  wo¬ 
men  they  are  alwaj-s  the  least  merciliil  to 
their  own  kind.  Sensitive  peojile  are  as  a 
rule  sarcastic.  All  great  satirists  have  been 
thin-skinned  men.  Not  to  multiply  instan¬ 
ces,  take  the  author  of  “  The  Diinciiid,”  who 
threw  javelins  like  a  giant  .and  writhed  un¬ 
der  the  arrows  of  dwarfs.  Every  Lillijiu- 
tian  of  the  time  knew  that  his  little  needle 
would  find  a  soft  spot  iu  Gulliver.  The 
ability  to  say  hitter  things  is  almost  always 
.accompanied  by  a  morbid  sensitiveness  to 
the  hitter  things  said  by  others.  The  most 
scathing  critics  have  been  found  wanting  in 
jihilosophy  when  they  were  themselves  re¬ 
viewed. 

To  come  back  to  our  first  reflection,  thin- 
skinned  people,  however  trying  to  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  more  healtliy  natures,  are  gn'atly 
to  be  commiscratfid.  Their  sensitiveness  is 
its  own  jiunishiuent.  However  bravely  they 
may  bear  it  out,  their  tender  epidermis  is  a 
perjietual  irritation  to  them,  like  those  penal 
norse-hair  shirts  which  misguided  mortivls 
used  to  wear —  and  do  now,  for  aught 
we  know  —  under  their  ordinary  vestments, 
in  those  dreary  old  convents  and  monasteries 
across  the  water.  AVhen  we  think  how 
much  unnecessary  sufl'ering  is  undergone 
by  perverse  thin-skinned  people,  we  are 
tempted  to  express  our  sympathy  in  good 
round  terms  —  but  that  would,  likely  enough, 
mortally  offend  them. 


TENNYSON’S  NEW  POEM. 
^PENNYSON’S  new  jxiem,  “Tlie  Last 
i  Tournament,”  makes  its  first  appo.ar- 
ance  in  this  country  in  the  current  number 
of  Harper's  Weekhj,  in  which  it  is  reprinted 
from  tne  author’s  advance  sheets  by  ar^ 
ra^ement  with  Messrs.  James  R.  Osgood 
&  Co.,  who  will  at  once  issue  the  work  in  a 
handsomely  illustrated  volume. 

In  “  The  Last  Tournament  ”  the  poet 
touches  and  brings  to  life  another  of  tnoso 
beautiful  Arthurian  legends  which  have 
seemed  to  await  his  coming  as  the  Sleeping 
Beauty  did  the  advent  of  the  Prince  in  the 
fairy  story.  'The  poem  is  in  tliat  ductile 
and  resonant  blank-verse  of  which  Tennyson 
is  sole  master,  and  is  written  throughout  in 
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his  grand  style.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  poeti¬ 
cal  study  to  compare  Mr.  Swinburne’s  forth¬ 
coming  poem,  “  Tristram  and  Iseult,”  with 
the  present  idyl,  which  seems  to  have  anti¬ 
cipated  the  work  of  the  author  of  “  Atalan- 
ta  in  Calydon."  Matthew  Arnold,  by  the 
way,  h.as  the  field  before  either  gentleman. 
He  handled  the  subject  in  a  very  powerful 
dramatic  episode  published  in  a  collection 
of  his  poems  issued  by  Messrs.  Tieknor  and 
Fields  in  1856.  The  Laureate’s  poem, 
however,  is  essentially  different  in  manner 
and  matter. 

“'rho  Last  Tourn.ament  ”  is  about  a 
thousand  lines  in  length,  and  contains  two 
characteristic  lyrics  which  we  quote,  with 
the  observation  that  the  verses  suffer  in 
being  removed  from  the  context :  — 

“  AT,nv,oli!  ay, — the  winds  that  bend  the  brierl 
A  star  in  heaven,  a  star  within  the  mere  I 
Ay,  ay,  o!i!  ay, — a  star  was  my  desire ; 

And  one  was  "f;u-  apart,  and  one  was  ne.ar ; 

Ay,  ay,  oh !  ay,  —  the  winds  that  bow  the  grass  1 
And  one  w.as  water,  and  one  star  was  fire. 

And  one  will  ever  shine,  and  one  will  pass: 

Ay,  ay,  oh!  ay, —  the  winds  that  move  the 
more.” 

“  Free  love,  free  field :  we  love  but  while  we 
may. 

The  woods  are  hush’d,  their  music  is  no  more  : 
'riic  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  pMt  away : 

New  leaf,  new  life;  tlie  days  of  frost  arc  o’er. 
New  life,  new  love,  to  suit  the  newer  day : 

New  loves  are  sweet  as  those  that  went  before. 
Free  love,  free  field:  we  love  but  while  we 
may." 


NOTES. 


T>irTLADELPIIIA  is  blessed  bevond,  —  shall 
J.  we  say  its  deserts  ?  No,  not  beyond  those 
surely ;  for  docs  it  not  rock  the  cradle  of  Liberty, 
and  still  exhibit  the  bell  that  tolled  the  death- 
knell  of  English  rule  over  American  colonies  1 
Therefore  we  will  say  that  Phiiadeliihia  is  blessed 
iKjyond  all  other  cities  of  the  Union.  Why? 
Naive  render,  take  up  a  certiiin  book  of  travels 
written  by  that  most  aceurate  of  all  observers, 
a  Frenchman,  and  you  will  lie  told  that  Phila¬ 
delphia  is  the  most  beautiful  city  in  all  New 
England  !  Boston,  hide  your  academic  head  1 
lower  the  fiag  that  flaunts  aliove  the  State 
House ;  take  your  place  among  the  things  that 
were;  consort  with  Hull,  and  other  mummies,  for 
heneeforih  an  enlightened  French  public  will 
think  of  you  —  when  it  thinks  of  you  at  all — as 
not  the  Hub  of  the  universe  but  the  sub-hub 
of  Philadelphia  1  Nor  is  this  all  the  cake  and 
ale  to  whieh  the  city  of  Penn  has  fallen  heir. 
Take  up  the  London  Timet  and  you  will  see 
that  its  American  correspondence  comes  from 
Philadelphia.  Though  New  York  beneverso ram¬ 
pant,  though  riots  are  many,  though  “  Rings” 
are  eternal,  though  the  sun  of  the  newsmonger 
rises  and  sets  in  Printing  House  Square,  still 
the  thnnderer  is  content  to  take  these  bolts  vi& 
Philadelphia;  and  from  London  to  Bombay, 
“  the  most  beautiful  city  in  New  England  ”  bo- 
comes  the  fountain-head  of  American  intelli¬ 
gence.  Wo  are  not  jealous  ;  we  do  not  grudge 
Philadelphia  thi.s  boon ;  but  is  it  not  time  that  the 
le.iding  newsnaitcr  of  Great  Brititin  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  metropolis  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  a  people  of  forty  millions  is 
worth  being  written  about  by  correspondents 
sufliciently  enterprising  to  reside  in  the  locality 
where  the  thunderbolts  arc  forged  ?  London 
letters  written  in  M.anehoster  would  possess  aliout 
as  much  local  coloring  as  do  the  Times  New-York 
letters  written  in  Philadelphia.  As  the  Times 
rticently  exhibited  sufficient  energy  to  telegraph 
one  of  Mr.  Bruce’s  speeches,  —  no  less  than  two 
columns  and  a  half  m  length,  —  perhaps  before 
many  more  years,  its  American  correspondence 
may  rival  the  European  correspondence  of  lead¬ 
ing  journals  in  this  country.  For  the  sake  of  the 
English-reading  public  we  hope  that  the  new  dis¬ 
pensation  may  soon  set  in.  As  we  grow  in  strength. 
It  becomes  less  and  less  inqiortnnt  to  us  what  Eu¬ 
rope  thinks  of  America,  and  more  and  more  im- 

IKirtant  to  Europe  to  obtain  accurate  and  cn- 
ightened  information  concerning  the  NcwWorld. 
Tlierefbre  onr  complaint  is  highly  virtuous, 
being  thoroughly  disinterested. 


Tub  march  of  improvement  has  invaded 
even  so  conservative  a  body  as  the  clergy  of  the 
English  Church.  Tired  of  preaching  to  empty 
chairs  on  Sundays,  the  dean  and  chapter  of 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  have  actually  sanctioned 
a  course  of  week-day  lectures  on  social  topics 
in  that  historic  edifice.  Considering  that  the 
first  English  printing-office  was  set  up  in  one 
of  the  chapels  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  that 
St.  Paul’s  itself  was  for  centuries  an  exchange, 
a  mart  and  a  promeiiad.',  the  innovation  is 
really  not  os  radical  os  it  appears,  but  it  is  quite 
enough  so  to  mark  the  signs  of  the  times. 
However,  in  order  not  to  bo  too  sensible,  the 
authorities  exclude  women  from  tlr  se  lectures. 
“Our  special  object,”  they  d 'dure,  “is  to 
make  these  lectures  useful  to  the  many  young 
men  who  attend  lectures  on  secular  'subjects 
on  other  evenings  in  the  week,  or  lor  those  who 
are  widing  to  give  up  one  evening  in  the  week 
for  sclf-im;irovement.  Should  the  e.athedral 
be  largely  filled  with  a  mixed  assemblage  of 
men  and  women,  the  congregation  might  be 
larger,  but  our  special  object  would  not  be 


attained.”  “Here’s  wisdom  for  you,  chunks 
of  it.”  Arc  women  a  plague  uiion  the  earth, 
that  they  too  may  not  lie  capable  of  sclf-iin- 
provement?  If  a  mixed  assemblage  of  men 
and  women  produces  distracting  cflects,  how 
much  more  important  to  shut  church  doors 
upon  women  during  Sunday,  when  the  dean 
and  chapter  have  to  deal  with  souls  I  It  is  a 

□r  rule  tliat  works  well  on  Sunday  and  very 
ly  all  the  rest  of  the  \veek.  The  authorities 
of  St.  Paul’s  claim  to  be  actuated  by  Christian 
principles.  We  should  think  better  of  their 
Christianity  if  thev  practised  it  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  its  mighty  founder. 

The  prospect  for  one  great  Art  Museum 
in  Boston  and  another  in  New  York  is  very  en¬ 
couraging.  The  sub.seriptions  to  the  New  York 
enterprise  aggregate  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  and  a  considerable  purchase 
of  pictures  has  already  been  made  in  Brussels, 
which  have  arrived  in  this  country,  and  will 
soon  be  placed  on  exhibition.  This  collection 
embraces  works  well  known  in  Europe,  some 
of  which  have  belonged  to  world-famous  galler¬ 
ies.  It  includes  pictures  by  Rubens,  Joidacns, 
de  Croyer,  Greuze,  Guardis,  Breughel,  Roger 
Van  der  Weyden,  Velazquez,  Lucas  Cranach, 
the  Van  Ostades,  Jean  Steen,  Poussin,  Van 
Dyck,  Van  der  Heist,  Micris,  Terburg,  Sny¬ 
ders,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  That  by  Ru¬ 
bens  is  the  “  Return  from  Egypt,”  in  perfect 
condition  and  with  life-size  figures.  That  by 
Van  der  Weyden  is  the  “Descent  from  the 
Cross.”  An  emintait  French  authority  writing 
in  the  R€vm  det  Deux  Mondes  highly  praises  the 
collection  as  a  representative  of  the  different 
schools  of  art.  The  Boston  subscription  is 
about  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  ef¬ 
forts  will  be  made  to  increase  the  amount  to 
four  hundred  thousand.  The  foundation  for 
the  noble  building  is  to  be  laid  at  once,  though 
probably  only  three-fourths  of  the  facade  will 
DC  put  up  at  present.  One  of  ,hc  notable  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  museum  will  be  a  representative 
collection  of  casts  illustrative  of  Greek  art,  with 
a  number  of  specimens  of  Egyptian  and  As.syr- 
ian  works.  One-tourth  of  the  subscription  is 
to  be  invested  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  uses  of  the  museum. 

We  think  it  is  fortunate  that  the  Grand- duke 
was  several  weeks  behind  time  in  reaching  New 
York.  Our  volatile  friends  of  the  Empire  City 
were  very  much  impressed  at  first  by  the 
thought  of  having  so  notable  a  live  Duke  among 
them,  and  if  he  had  put  in  an  appearance,  as  t  he 
lawyers  say,  at  the  moment  he  was  expected, 
we  are  afraid  that  he  would  have  been  wel¬ 
comed  with  a  degree  of  flourish  and  flunkey- 
ism  not  becoming  to  the  plain  citizens  of  a 
Republic.  However,  the  Duke  did  not  come 
to  hand  when  he  was  expected;  enthusiasm 
cooled  down  to  a  healthful  temperature,  and  the 
son  of  the  ruler  of  All  the  Russias  was  finally 
received  decorously  and  handsomely.  So  far 
every  thing  has  Ixin  in  good  taste.  '  Jones  and 
Brown  did  n’t  have  time  to  leave  their  c.ords 
on  the  Grand-duke  before  he  hurried  otf  to 
Washington  to  be  presented  at  head-quarters. 
What  Jones  and  Brown  will  do  now  that  his 
royalty  has  returned  to  New  York  again,  remains 
to  be  seen. 


The  Journal  de  Paris  is  clever.  It  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  origin  of  Chicago’s  ruin.  Give 
heed  to  the  oracle.  “  The  International  League, 
Karl  Marx  has  declared,  will  scale  mountains 
and  cross  the  ocean.  This  threat  Ls  b  tng  real¬ 
ized,  and  the  march  of  the  International  tn  the 
New  World  is  illuminated  ly  the  light  of  incendi¬ 
ary  torches.  No  sooner  was  the  fire  extinguished 
in  Chicago,  than  it  broke  out  in  many  parts  of 
Wisconsin.”  Now  that  the  theory  of  cow  and 
kerosene  has  exploded,  it  will  be  a  relief  to  the 
inquiring  mind  to  know  that  the  Garden  City 
w.as  destroyed  by  joelroleurs  of  the  Intcrnation.al. 
Why  the  ./oitmal  de  Paris  did  not  implicate 
women,  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

The  Graphic,  now  reaching  the  end  of  its 
second  year,  has  been  a  great  success  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  proved  a  formidable  rival  to  the  Lon¬ 
don  Illustrated  Sews,  which  has  for  so  long  had 
the  field  pretty  much  to  itself.  The  Graphic  is 
circulated  to  some  extent  in  this  country ;  if  its 
artistic  and  literary  merit  were  known  the  jour¬ 
nal  would  have  a  very  large  circulation.  Frople 
interested  in  foreign  illustrated  papers  ought  to 
have  both  the  Graphic  and  the  Sews  ;  but  to  the 
reader  who  docs  not  find  it  convenient  to  pur¬ 
chase  both,  we  recommend  the  former  journal 
as  being  the  more  fresh  and  enterprising  of  the 
two. 


Several  years  ago,  when  lecturing  was  a 
comparatively  new  thing  in  the  land,  the  wise 
prophesied  that  it  could  not  last.  Since  that 
time  courses  of  lectures  have  become  as  much  a 
part  of  the  winter  season  os  snow-storms.  To 
sectire  engagements  and  lay  out  routes  for  lec¬ 
turers  has  b^me  a  lucrative  business  for  liter¬ 
ary  bureaus,  and  lecturing  is  a  recognized 
profession.  The  lyceum,  with  its  eight  or  ten 
speakers,  so  far  from  falling  into  decay,  was 
never  more  flourishing.  Men  with  something 
to  say  and  the  gift  to  say  it  cleverly,  find  their 
audiences  growing  larger  every  year.  We  are 
a  talk-loving  people,  without  doubt ;  and  if  any 
thing  were  wanted  to  prove  it,  wo  might  bring 
to  the  stand  as  witnesses  the  immense  audience 
—  not  far  from  three  thousand  jx-oide  —  wliieh 
assembled  the  other  ni,:bt  in  rni.ii  :1  Chicago 
to  he.ir  Mr.  John  G.  Saxe  deliver  the  oivn- 
ing  lecture  of  the  “Star  t'oui-se,”  'Ihis 


was  the  largest  audience  ever  drawn  together 
by  such  an  occasion  in  the  city  ah  urhe  condita, 
and  not  only  illustrates  the  popular  desire  to 
hear  an  entertaining  siicaker,  but  shows  the  ir¬ 
repressible  vitality  of  the  Chicagoans.  There 
are  ho]X’S  for  a  people  who  can  sit  happily  on 
their  ruins  and  listen  to  a  good  thing  when  it 
comes  along. 

Gexev.v,  says  oar  foreign  correspondent, 
seems  to  lie  the  focus  of  royalty  during  the 
month  of  October.  At  tlr.'  Hotel  do  la  Metro- 
|)ole.  Prince  Napolixm,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
jicnsier  and  Comte  de  Chambord  lived  peace¬ 
ably  beneath  the  sam'j  roof.  What  an  em¬ 
barrassment  of  dynasties  and  what  a  freak 
of  destiny  to  bring  together  two  such  aspi¬ 
rants  to  the  throne  of  France  os  Plon-Pion 
and  the  legitimist  Henry  V.  The  Duke  of 
Saxc-Coburg  and  wife  travelled  incopiito,  not 
desiring  to  lie  overwhelmed  with  civilities  and 
“  extras.”  In  making  purchases,  they  gave  an 
assumed  name,  that  the  bills  might  not  be  any 
larger  than  those  of  plain  Messieuis  and  Mes- 
dames.  As  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  a  per¬ 
son  of  rank  by  his  appearance, — so  cruelly  dem¬ 
ocratic  is  Mother  Nature, — the  ruse  of  the  Co- 
bur^js  succeeded  very  wdl.  Don  Carlos  of 
Spam  has  likewise  been  a  resident  of  Geneva. 
He  is  a  tall,  dark  man  of  twenty-three,  con¬ 
sidered  very  handsome,  but  looking  in  reality 
like  many  other  Spaniards. 

Fkaxce  is  beginning  to  realize  that  in  order 
to  be  intelligent  she  must  be  acqiniinti'd  not 
only  with  the  boulevards  of  Paris,  but  with  the 
geography  of  the  world  ;  and  must  be  conver¬ 
sant  with  at  least  one  modern  language  beside 
her  own.  In  consequence  of  this  conviction, 
the  minister  of  public  instruction  has  decreed 
that,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  classes  in  geog¬ 
raphy  taught  in  lyceums,  two  hours  every  Ibrt- 
night  shall  be  devoted  to  special  treatment  of 
this  important  subject ;  likewise  that  every  pu¬ 
pil  shall  be  obliged  to  study  cither  G  rman  or 
English,  the  selection  to  be  optional,  'riiis 
will  do  for  the  present,  but  when  arc  primary 
public  schools  to  be  established  1  The  majority 
of  the  general  councils  have  just  declared  i'u 
favor  of  compulsory  education,  but  arc  loss 
unanimous  as  to  making  it  gratuitous.  The 
Bishop  of  Orleans  protests;  but  if  Franco  really 
desires  to  maintain  the  republic,  she  will  no't 
only  make  education  compulsory,  but  free. 
No  other  power  can  counteract  the' influence  of 
the  priests,  which  is  entirely  on  the  side  of  Im¬ 
perialism. 

The  War  Department  advises  that  the  arma¬ 
ment  of  State  troops  should  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  regular  army.  In  the  event  of 
another  war,  this  certainly  would  be  quite  de¬ 
sirable.  That  we  all  trust  there  will  not  bo 
another  home  war  in  our  generation,  is  likely 
to  make  most  people  indifferent  to  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  Department;  but  there  arc  many 
reasons  which  might  be  adduced  in  support  of 
its  adoption,  even  if  it  be  granted  that  the 
country  is  henceforth  to  give  itself  wholly  to 
the  things  which  make  fur  peace. 

The  New-York  Evening  Mail,  commenting 
on  the  prospectus  of  the  Atlantic  Montldy  for 
1872,  says  :  —  “  The  programme  for  next  year 
gives  assurance  of  the  most  remarkable  volumes 
which  this  magazine  has  yet  had.  Its  publish¬ 
ers  seem  determined  to  place  its  reputation  as 
the  representative,  among  the  monthlies,  of  the 
highest  American  culture,  and  the  medium  of 
our  greatest  literary  men  beyond  possibility  of 
rivalry.” 


MR.  HAIN  FRISWELL  EXPLAINS. 
To  the  Editor  o/"” Every  Saturday.” 

As  the  evident,  patent,  and  irrepressible  de¬ 
sire  of  each  gentleman  of  the  press  is  to  speak 
truth,  will  you  allow  m';  to  correct  an  article, 
assigned  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  Mr.  Bret 
Harte,  in  your  columns  of  Aug.  26, 1871.  You 
state  tliat  “  Mr.  Sala  sued  Mr.  Friswell.”  He  sued 
my  publishers ;  I  took  the  whole  of  the  defence 
and  exTCnses  on  myself,  although  the  publishers, 
having  had  the  copy  for  wee  ks,  were  equally  liable. 
’Phere  was  no  assault  on  Mr.  Sala ;  the  criticism 
was,  as  pleaded  by  counsel,  on  literary  rascality. 
Mr.  Sala  fixed  the  cap  on  his  own  head,  aiid 
declared  that  I  “photographed”  him,  because 
Isaid  his  style  was  “ goguenard”  (rollicking,  ban¬ 
tering),  which  he  construed  as  “  goggle-eyed.” 
You  say  “  the  sum  five  hundred  pounds  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Friswell’s  publishers,  we  cannot 
s.ay  why ;  ”  that  “  George  Augustus  hurried  off 
with  the  cheque  and  got  it  cashed.”  The  truth 
is  that  I  took  the  whole  responsibility  and  paid 
half  the  whole  sum,  much  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds ;  and  that  the  damages  were  not 
paid  to  hlr.  Sala,  but  in^undod  by  Messr.s. 
Levy,  sen.,  Edward  Levy,  Lewis  Lawrence,  and 
Moses  Moss,  to  whom  we  paid  the  damages 
by  a  judge’s  order,  to  escape  the  claims  of 
other  gentlemen  of  the  same  persuasion,  who 
were,  1  suppose,  creditors  of  Mr.  Sala.  You 
again  refer  to  the  unhappy  fate  of  “Friswcll’s 
publishers,  who  had  to  pay  the  money ;  ”  and 
again  I  say  th.at  those  gentlemen  were  exoner¬ 
ated  by  the  pleadings,  threw  the  whole  blame 
upon  me,  and,  though  legally  subject  to  all 
costs  and  damages  for  an  action  which  Mr.  Sala 
^rofesstsl  to  bring  (not  ag.ainst  me,  that  he  re¬ 
fused,  distinctly,  to  do,  although  asked  to  do  so 
by  letter)  c;ui;v'ly  against  them,  for  S'elling  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  book  after  I  had  b.'ggcd  them  to  stop 
the  sale;  had  the  copy  money  returned,  and 


- :■■■  — 

half  of  their  damages  hu  jorably  paid  by  an  au¬ 
thor,  who  was  certainly  Ixmnd  in  honor  to  do 
no  more.  It  is  quite  fair  that  partners  who 
take  half  profit  should  submit  to  half  loss. 
'Ihe  .amount  of  damages  astonished  us  here  in 
England,  as  much  as  it  has  done  any  one  in 
America.  I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c., 

Haix  Friswell. 

Great  EumcU  Street,  BIooinibur>-  Square,  London. 


PERSONALS. 


—  Orn.  Halleck  is  very  sick  at  bis  residence  in 
Louisville. 

—  Louis  Napoleon  purposes  to  pass  the  winter 
at  Sf.  Sebastian. 

—  .Mr.  AgmiiU'i  Honcharenke  is  the  publisher  of 
the  Alaska  lit  raid. 

—  .4  sub-cription  has  been  started  in  London 
for  the  widow  and  daughter  of  Mark  Lemon,  the 
late  editor  of  Punch. 

—  Kuos  Collins,  of  Halif.ix,  probablv  the  rich¬ 
est  man  in  the  Lower  rruvinces,  died  last  week, 
aged  ninety-five  years. 

—  Mr.  Uittenhoefer,  United  States  Consul  at 
Maiiliei  in,  nii-^ed  over  7,000  florins  fur  the  benefit 
of  the  Chicago  sufferers. 

—  Pres.  Andrew  D.  White,  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  on  a  tour  investigating  the  subject  of  the 
C'  Education  of  the  sexes. 

—  Among  the  passengers  that  sailed  last  week 
for  Havre  were  .\s.sistant  Secretary  of  State  Davis 
and  tlie  I!ev.  Atlianose  Coquerel. 

—  Herr  Eccarius  is  the  writer  of  the  “  History 
of  the  International  Working-men's  Association,” 
now  appearing  in  the  London  'limes. 

—  A  Missouri  lady  ailverti-cs  for  the  person 
who  is  ill  the  habit  of  i-crenading  her,  to  stand 
nearer  the  house  so  taat  she  can  scald  him. 

—  Mrs.  Lanr.i  Fair,  during  1  er  iinprisimment 
for  the  niiirdcrof  .ludge  Chi  te-iden,  ot  t’a!ir>riiin, 
has  dramatized  (.t  wen  .Maiedifii’s  p<.cin,  “  Lueile.” 

—  The  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  thinks  that 
the  inditl'erence  of  honest  men  to  their  political 
cu  ies  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  good  govern¬ 
ment. 

—  .Mr.  Hiram  Powers,  the  sculptor,  has  been 
spending  some  months  at  .Scarlairough,  England, 
on  account  of  ill-health.  He  is  about  to  return  to 
Florence. 

—  Mr.  Bnrtholomez,  one  of  the  newly-elected 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  from 
Boston,  is  the  first  Germau  who  has  ever  belonged 
to  that  body. 

—  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  of  the  Union  Tbeo- 
Ingical  .Si-minary  of  New  Vork,  succeeds  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  P.  Thom'pson  as  pastor  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle  Church. 

—  Ei.c  lezer  Shaw  celebrated  l.is  100th  birthday 
in  She-qnesquin,  Penn.,  the  other  day,  and 
beamed  benignar.tly  upon  full  four  bundled  de¬ 
scendants  and  kinsmen. 

—  Elizaheth  Murray,  the  artist,  has  opened  a 
studio  in  ihc  Haight  House,  No.  2  E:i.st  h  ifteenth 
Street,  New  York.  Nearly  all  her  valuable  pai  nt- 
ings  were  destroyed  by  the  Chicago  fire. 

—  Ccti.  John  T.  Wilder,  formerly  of  Ihe  Federal 
army,  has  been  elected  mayor  of  Chattanooga, 
'fen  of  his  brigade  of  mounted  infantry  fired  the 
first  shots  into  that  place  during  the  war. 

—  Mrs.  Alta  M.  Ilulctt,  of  Rockford,  HI.,  has 
studied  law  and  passed  a  creditable  examination 
for  admission  to  the  bar;  but  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  State  refuses  to  recognize  her  as  a  lawyer. 

—  The  Cosmop-Aitnn,  an  English  journal  which 
indulges  iu  “  tine  writing,  ”  says  that  the  Russian 
military  attache  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  Colonel  von 
IXippehnnir,  has  “expired”  in  consequence  of  a 
fah  from  his  horse. 

—  Mr.  Jcrcmi.ah  Brooks,  seventy-nine  years 
old,  starteil  from  York,  Maine,  lately  witli  his 
team  to  drive  to  Boston,  a  distance  of  seventy 
miles.  He  refuseil  to  go  by  railroad,  as  he  wanted 
to  go  safely,  and  be  said  he  knew  all  about  his 
horse. 

— .TuJge  Alphonso  Taft’s  resignation  of  his 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Ham¬ 
ilton  comity,  Ohio,  occasions  much  regret  on  the 
part  of  the  Cincinnati  journals,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  supplying’ his  place  with  a  judge  com¬ 
petent  and  pure. 

—  A  Chicago  boot-black  recently  appeared  in 
Detroit  and  bougtit  a  nine-hundredAiollar  lot,  for 
which  he  paid  in  fractional  currency,  mostly  of 
the  denomination  of  ten  cents,  and  which  it  took 
three  hours  tocouiit.  He  is  only  eleven  years  old, 
and  says  he  made  this  money  in  boot-blacking  in 
three  years. 

—  Mr.  Cyrus  W.  FielJ  is  going  to  Rome  to  at¬ 
tend  a  convention  of  the  principal  telegraph  com¬ 
panies  of  the  world,  which  is  to  he  held  in  that 
city  next  month.  Mr.  Field  is  pushing  forward 
the  scheme  of  a  telegraph  around  the  world,  the 
only  link  yet  to  be  turnisbed  being  that  between 
San  Francisco  and  China,  by  way  of  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands. 

_ M.  Sarcey,  a  well-known  Jonr.ialist,  has  been 

proliiliited  by’tbe  French  Government  from  giving 
a  lecture  upon  the  tragedy  of  Po/geucte  in  the 
Gaitc  Thi'atre  Paris.  For  the  last  four  years  sim¬ 
ilar  lectures  have  been  delivered  in  that  place  of 
amusement,  and  under  the  Imperial  regime  no 
opposition  was  oflered  to  them  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

_ Miss  Matilda  Phillipps  has  made  her  debut  iu 

opera  with  great  success  at  the  musical  town  of 
Civadella,  near  Vicenza.  Site  appeared  in  the 
ride  of  Azucena,  and  the  Italians  are  loud  in  their 
praises  of  her  method,  and  of  her  voice,  which 
they  declare  reminds  them  of  Alboiii's.  Miss 
Phillipps  had  not  been  in  .Milan  four  days  bef  ire 
an  engagement  was  offered  to  her,  and  considering 
that  Three  hundred  singers  were  iu  the  same  city 
waiting  for  employment,  her  immediate  appear¬ 
ance  is  high  y  c  ■iiKdimeiitary.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  tl.c  boauliful  quality  of  her  voice. 
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A  BELLE  ON  THE  SUMMIT  OF  PILOT  KNOB. 


CLIFFS  OF  IRON  ORE  ON  PILOT  KNOB 


lessons  must  linger  in  the  primaiy  mind  in 
an  esthetic  haze  undreamed  of  by  Pestalozzi. 
There  were,  too,  amon  j  the  excursionists,  other 
fair  women,  who  had  reached  the  Dantean 
“  middle-mood  ”  of  life,  where  marria''c  had 
seemed  to  make  or  keep  no  trysts.  To  the 
thoughtful,  there  is,  I  suppose,  something  pathet¬ 
ic  even  in  the  cheerfulness  with  which  these 
women  go  down  the  slope  of  old-maidenhood, 
satisfying  the  maternal  instinct  by  proxy  of  the 
world’s  children.  Peril  ins  the  coming  great 
American  novel,  of  which  w  e  hear  so  much,  and 
see  prospectively  so  little,  will  be  made  of  the 
tender  pi'tora!.-  or  long  tragedies  of  such  lives ; 
the  Gil  U.  i£  or  Manon  Lescaut  of  our  century 
ue  an  Old  Mxud’s  Story. 

To  be  honest,  the  Ibregoii^  reflections  are 
the  result  of  after-thought.  Ihe  more  realistic 
pathos  of  a  hurried  and  unsatisfactory  break¬ 
fast  was  uppermost  in  our  minds,  that  early 
morning,  as  we  took  our  places  in  the  excursion 


train  at  the  st.ation  of  the  Iron  Mountain  rail¬ 
way.  Like  gaping  and  whistling,  however,  good¬ 
nature  is  contagious.  It  started  in  the  giggle  of 
a  couple  of  girls  on  the  Iront  seat  of  our  car, 
and  reached  a  broad  laugh  in  the  group  upon 
tlie  two  hindermost  scats  ;  commencing  again  in 
the  deep-mouthed  chuckle  of  a  portly  school  di¬ 
rector  across  the  aisle,  it  made  its  way  against 
tlie  momentum  of  tlie  train,  bridged  the  aisle  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  car  with  a  meagre  jest,  and 
completed  the  circuit  with  a  treble  peal  from  the 
same  two  girls.  And  we  were  all  merry  in  spite 
of  the  breakfast. 

We  were  hurried  through  the  outlying  streets 
of  St.  Louis,  which  were  yet  sullen  with  the 
morning  mists,  past  the  great  foundries  and  fur¬ 
naces  of  Carondelet,  to  the  green,  sunny  places 
where  the  railway,  in  Byronic  phrase,  lays  its 
hand  upon  the  mane  of  tne  mignty  river.  The 

- i,  in  its  summer  lowliness,  had  an 

slow,  jaded  look,  in  which  there  was 
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of  the  luxuries.  Got* 
emor  Gratz  Brown,  who 
lives  on  a  farm  two  and 
a  half  miles  distant,  had 
come  down  on  horse-back 
to  welcome  the  educators ; 
and  when  dinner  was  over 
he  loaded  as  many  as  ac¬ 
cepted  his  invitation  into 
the  open  cars  of  a  branch 
railrt^  and  took  them 
away  to  the  remarkable 
granite  quarry  on  his  es¬ 
tate.  Here  is  a  strange 
development  of  gigantic 
red  granite  bowlders  loaf¬ 
ing  about  the  edges  of  a 
vast  deposit  of  ^t  val¬ 
uable  stone.  You  will  see 
them  represented  in  our 
engraving.  It  is  claimed 
to  be  a  better  granite  than 
that  of  V ermont,  and  more 
closelv  resembling  Egyp¬ 
tian  than  Scotch  granite. 
It  has  been  used  on  the 
new  bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  at  St  Louis. 

Our  special  train  left 
Iron  Mountain  early  in 
the  allemoon  for  Pilot 
Knob,  which  was  the  limit 
of  the  excursion.  These 
two  hills  of  ore  are  only 

-  six  miles  apart.  The 

town  of  Pilot  Knob  lies 
below  and  to  the  right  of  the  furnace  seen  near 
the  foot  of  the  wooded  hill  in  our  picture.  The 
two  narrow  guage  railways  leading  up  to  the  ore- 
banks  appear  like  white  lines  in  the  distance. 
The  furnace  on  the  brow  of  the  first  elevation 
was  built,  I  tliink  we  were  told,  in  1846.  The 
excursionists  wound  their  way  up  past  this  fur¬ 
nace,  following  the  tramways  to  the  iron-elifis, 
shown  in  a  separate  engraving ;  a  black  frowning 
mass  of  ore  fi’om  nineteen  to  twenty-four  feet 
thick.  A  pretty  girl  is  caught  by  our  artist  in 
the  attempt  to  throw  a  piece  of  “  brown  hematite  ” 
across  the  abyss  quarried  rather  than  mined  out 
by  the  workmen.  The  ore  here  is  not  quite  so 
rich  as  that  of  Iron  Mountain.  Pilot  Knob  is 
over  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mis- 
sissij)pi,  and  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  feet 
above  its  own  base,  which  covers  an  area  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty  acres.  Passing  the  iron-clill's, 
the  excursionists  climbed  on  up  to  the  very  peak 
of  the  Knob  itself  which  is  a  craggy  mass  of 
jiorphyry.  llie  magnificent  scene  below  certainly 


Tin  XOUKTAIH  axo  THB  WOBSS  OF  THB  XISSOCBI  TIK  COXraxir. 


seemingly  no  memory  of 
crevasses  or  inundations. 

From  the  stream  and  the 
railroad  the  grassy  hills 
climbed  away  on  the  right, 
with  pretty  villas  on  their 
backs;  and  the  stream  it¬ 
self  wound  ks  tortuous 
course  before  us  through 
gentle  bluffs  and  i)lains, 
with  the  wavy,  unsteady 
motion  of  the  panoramic 
canvas  of  the  same  scenes 
which  used  to  delight  the 
denizens  of  up-country 
villages  years  and  yeiu-s 
a<ro.  A  score  of  miles 
or  more  the  river  ran  up 
stream  to  us,  past  our  car 
windows,  through  these 
dreamy,  idyllic  lapses  of 
verdure  and  sunshine. 

Then  the  train  took  a 
sudden  turn  into  the  hilb, 
and  plunged  on  over  its 
iron  pathway  among  the 
rocks  and  abrupt  valleys 
of  south-eastern  Missouri. 

I  say  abrupt  valleys  be¬ 
cause  in  the  landscape 
rocks  were  the  rule,  and 
the  hot,  short-breathed 
valleys  were  the  surprises 
of  the  rest  of  our  journey 
to  Iron  Mountain. 

In  the  left  of  our  view 
of  Iron  Mountiiin,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  one 
of  the  two  smelting-furnaces  is  seen  flanked  by 
the  huge  piles  of  charcoal  stored  for  their  use. 
Some  of  the  mine  or  more  prop;,rly  the  quarry, 
whence  the  ore  is  taken  is  also  visible  ou  the 
crest  of  the  hill, —  for  its  two  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-eight  feet  of  height  and  five  hundred  acres  of 
base  do  not  entitle  it  to  the  name  of  mountain 
among  its  tall  fellows  of  the  earth.  Its  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  million  tons  of  rich  iron  are  of 
course  what  have  made  it  the  wonder  that  it  is. 
The  ore  which  is  stratified  in  great  masses  of  si- 
licious  rock,  yields  fifty-six  per  cent  of  pure  metal. 
While  the  excursionists  were  climbing  to  tlie 
furnaces  and  the  mino,  or  sauntering  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  workmen’s  houses,  seen  near 
the  foreground  of  our  picture,  a  St.  Louis  caterer, 
who  had  been  hidden  with  liis  viands  somewhere 
on  the  train,  spread  his  tables  in  a  half-finished 
building  convenient  to  the  railroad;  and  in 
course  of  time  the  tired  sight-seers  stood  up  to  a 
dinner  of  which  prairie  chicken  was  only  one 
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repaid  one  for  the  toil  and  weariness  of  man  who  under  Prof.  Hitchcock  made  the 
the  difficult  ascent.  On  the  right  lay  geological  report  of  Vermont.  The  evening 
the  village  named  after  the  t.all  crag;  and  p.assed  all  the  pleasanter  for  the  meeting, 
on  the  left  sprc.ad  dut  a  beautiful  valley,  although,  anawares  to  the  members  of  tlie 
in  the  midst  of  which  the  two  villages  of  present  “  expedition,”  it  was  then  and  there 
Ironton  and  Arcadia  nestled  so  near  togeth-  that  our  scientific  troubles  began.  Prof, 
er  in  the  afternoon  sunsliine,  that  to  the  Hager  opened  on  the  negative  of  an  ar- 
sentimentalcst  of  the  schoolma’ams  these  gument  tuat  rang  in  our  cars  for  the  rest  of 
sister  hamlets  seemed,  I  have  no  doubt,  our  stay  in  Missouri.  He  told  us  very 
asleep  with  their  arms  about  each  other’s  frankly  that  he  had  been  accused  of  undei^ 
waists.  Directly  opposite  rose  one  of  the  posts  estimating  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  State, 
of  the  valley’s  iron  bedstead,  so  to  speak ;  the  and  tliat  he  was  really  hazarding  his  place, 
smooth  outlines  of  Shephei^  Mountain,  one  as  he  was  willing  to  hazard  his  reputation, 
mass  of  magnetic  ore,  taller  than  Pilot  on  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  tin 
Knob  by  nearly  a  hundk‘d  feet,  and  conse-  in  the  mine  we  were  about  to  visit  Well, 
gently  the  tallest  of  the  iron-mountains,  the  next  scientific  man  we  met  was  just  as 
llie  little  valley  between  Shepherd  Moun-  sure  th.at  we  were  going  to  the  richest  tin- 
tain  and  the  Knob  is  m.arked  by  the  ruins  mine  in  the  world ;  and  from  that  day  to  this 
of  a  fort,  built  by  tlie  Federals  during  the  we  have  had  no  rest  from  the  subject.  We 
late  war  to  guaj^  the  railroad  and  valley  have  been  kept  up  nights  by  people  arguing 
against  raiders.  When  Price  appeared  on  the  question  pro  and  con.  We  shall  have 
the  heights  above  it,  with  an  army  of  twenty  more  to  say  of  this  muddle  further  alon^. 
thousand  men,  the  little  band  of  seven  hun-  IVbile  we  were  sleeping  soundly  at  Bis- 
dred  defenders  left  very  promptly.  AMiat  march,  the  excursionists  had  met  with  the 
remains  of  the  fort,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  usual  fortune  of  those  who  go  out  expressly 
engraving,  would  not  be  at  all  picturesque  for  pleasure.  They  were  dozing  the  weary, 
were  it  not  for  the  magnetic  mountain  back  Hitting  doze  of  exhausted  picnickers,  when 
of  it.  about  eleven  o’clock  their  train  came  up 

The  beautiful  scene  below,  together  with  with  a  sudden  jerk,  and  there  was  no  more 
the  fatigue  of  the  long  climbing,  held  oar  sleep  for  them  that  night.  The  regular  ex- 
excursiouists  in  silence  upon  the  peak  of  press-train  which  had  preceded  them  from 
Pilot  Knob,  until  some  one  began  in  sub-  Bismarck  had  been  thrown  off  the  track  in 
dued  tones  the  tune  of  “  America.”  It  was  the  neighborhood  of  Jefferson  Barracks,  a 
as  if  a  shell  from  the  old  fort  had  exploded  few  miles  below  St.  Louis.  And  the  quick 
among  the  honest  educators,  so  suddenly  stopping  of  the  excursion-train  alone  pre- 
did  they  all  burst  forth  in  the  words  of  the  vented  it  from  being  piled  on  top  of  the 
song,  ^ey  sang  it  clear  through  to  its  wrecked  cars  strewing  the  track.  As  it 
last  syllable  of  patriotism.  The  ctlect  was  was,  no  lives  on  either  train  were  lost ;  but 
very  fine,  whiim  our  picture,  reproducing  the  poor  excursionists  had  to  sit  supperless 
only  the  circumstances,  may  not  justly  con-  from  eleven  till  three  o’clock,  and  listen  to 
vey.  Other  songs  of  a  more  popular  kind  the  rain  pouring  down  upon  the  outside 
followed,  —  songs  which  are  intended  to  be  world,  and  destined  to  pour  upon  them 
sentimental  and  are  merely  humorous,  and  when  tliey  should  walk  around  the  wreck  to 
others  which  are  intentionally  humorous,  the  train  which  in  the  early  morning  made 
and  practically  sentimental ;  and  then,  hav-  its  way  to  their  relief.  ’They  finally  reach¬ 
ing  ended  devoutly  with  “  Old  Hundred,”  ed  their  hotels  or  homes  in  St.  Louis  just 
the  excursionists  slid,  stumbled,  and  made  about  the  time  we  were  taking  the  ireight- 
their  way,  with  that  peculiar  leaning  to  train  for  Fredericktown. 
the  windward  of  the  incline  which  may  be  The  ride  from  Fredericktown  to  the  tin- 
eallod  backing  down  hill,  to  the  train  again,  mine  is  the  longest  nine  miles  and  over  the 
Pausing  at  the  first  convenient  level  oi  the  very  worst  mountain  roads  on  record.  We 
descent  to  take  a  farewell  view  of  the  peace-  embarked  on  a  very  small  two-horse  wagon, 
fill  valley,  which  some  mineralogist,  per-  with  not  a  ^ring  about  it  —  not  even  in 
haps,  out  of  the  lingering  poetry  of  his  own  the  horses.  The  man,  in  poetry,  who  laid 
iron  age  has  called  Arcadia,  we  happened  his  heart  against  Nature’s  own,  never  felt 
to  glance  back  at  the  pinnacles  of  the  Knob  her  rugged  pulse  as  we  did  that  intermina- 
itsulf.  None  of  our  merry  company  were  ble  forenoon.  We  followed  the  trails  of  the 
left  there,  except  the  same  fair  girl  who  has  dry  mountain  torrents  up  and  down  and 
been  mentioned  as  throwing  fragments  of  across  terraced  rocks,  and  carried  geologi- 
hemalite  across  the  abyss  lower  down  the  cal  maps  of  the  different  strata  about  with 
mountain.  There  she  stood,  outlined  against  us  on  our  hall-broken  backs  and  legs  for  a 
tlie  sky,  on  one  of  the  highest  crags,  her  week  afterward.  Half-way  of  our  journey 
h.ilr  and  dress  the  graceml  sport  of  the  a  fearful  rain-storm  broke  upon  us,  and 
bri:k  wind,  —  the  prettiest  picture  we  saw  drenched  us  to  the  skin.  Two  or  three 
that  iuy.  Her  face  was  turned  toward  the  miles  farther  along  we  came  to  a  log-cabin 
Ar.adiaa  valley,  but  was  she  thinking  of  it,  where  we  might  have  found  shelter;  but 
or  ui'  **  one  she  dares  not  name  ?  ”  or  was  she  then  it  had  stopped  raining.  A  group  of 
ti:u]>ly  tired?  Whatever  the  subject  of  her  woe-begone  natives  of  the  soil,  with  that 
rcn-ry,  it  was  just  a  sketch  long,  for  the  peculiar  Chinese  hue  to  their  faces  which 
ar-.ia,  had  hardly  finished  the  picture  repro-  comes,  I  fancy,  of  a  constant  salt-pork  diet, 
d  j  .  ed  i-tnong  our  engravings,  when  she  were  huddled  lazily  together  just  outside  of 
lurneo  suddenly  and  clambered  merrily  this  cabin.  They  were  “  shooting  for  beef,” 
donu  the  rocks  past  us,  joining  her  fi’iends  as  our  stolid  driver  informed  us.  Tliis,  it 
a  few  rods  beyond.  seems,  is  a  very  old  Missouri  custom.  One 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  train  started  of  the  “  neighbors  ”  who  has  a  “  beef  critter” 
back  to  St.  Louis.  We  left  the  excursion-  to  kill,  puts  a  certain  price  upon  it  and 
ists  at  Bismarck,  the  town  where  the  rail-  allows  a  certain  number  of  shots  at  a  mark, 
road  branches  off,  or  perhaps  more  properly  at  so  much  a  shot.  Tlie  marksman  who 
■peaking  goes  right  on,  to  make  its  through  makes  the  best  shot  has  his  choice  of  the 
connectious  with  the  south.  Our  purpose  best  part  of  the  beef,  and  the  second  best 
was  to  see  more  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  shot  has  the  second  choice,  and  so  on.  This 
Missouri,  and  especially  to  vbit  what  b  ceremony  occurs  about  every  Saturday  some- 
claimed  to  be  the  only  tin-mine  in  the  where  within  the  range  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
United  States.  'The  nearest  we  could  get  miles,  which  in  that  sparsely-settled  country 
to  the  mine  in  question  by  railroad  was  forms  a  “  neighborhood.  ”  The  result  is,  of 
Fredericktown,  and  our  quickest  way  to  course,  that  the  good  marksmen  have  fresh 
reach  Fredericktown  was  to  stay  all  night  beef  the  whole  year  round  while  the  poor  shots 
at  Bbmarck,  and  take  an  early  freight-train  lose  their  money  and  live  on  salt  pork.  This 
the  next  morning.  We  were  charmed  with  company,  as  I  have  partially  intimated  above, 
the  neat  little  hotel  where  we  were  to  pass  had  in  weir  faces  the  appearance  of  being 
the  night  After  supper  we  were  struck  all  execrable  marksmen.  'Hie  man  who 
by  the  aptness  with  wMch  a  bright-faced  old  “put  up  the  beef”  that  week  assured  us 
gentleman  in  the  office  was  holding  forth  that  he  nad  lived  in  that  cabin  “  nigh  on  to 
to  a  younger  gentleman  about  hornblende  thirty  year,”  and  just  managed  to  raise 
and  permian  and  silicioos  shales  and  rhom-  enough  for  himself  and  family  to  cat  The 
boids.  The  clean-cut  precision  of  language,  honest  fellow  in  his  threadbare  homespun 
the  verbal  halters  and  check-reins  by  which  looked  like  a  piece  of  his  own  farm  caved 
a  scientific  man  keeps  himself  &om  talking  off,  and  animated  on  the  polliwog  or  horse- 
continual  nonsense,  were  apparent  about  hab  system  by  the  rain,  so  sallow  and  hope- 
th>s  elderly  gentleman’s  sp^h.  It  all  less  was  he. 

so  med  very  odd,  away  out  there  on  In  the  coarse  of  another  hour  we  found 
wuat  some  people  might  call  the  fientier,  —  ourselves  going  headlong  down  the  crag- 
as  if  we  had  come  across  a  resuscitated  giest  and  steepest  place  in  the  whole  ride ; 
ac.ademician,  who  may  have  dropped  as  an  but  it  was  the  last.  At  the  foot  of  the  op- 
aerolite  from  the  moon,  or  sometning  of  the  posite  mountain  nestled  the  pine  buildings 
kind.  At  least  in  such  circumstances  one’s  of  the  'Tin  Works.  If  the  roughness  and 
astonishment  b  likely  to  take  a  geological  precipitancy  of  this  last  descent  was  a  sur- 
turn ;  and  we  congratulated  ourselves  tliat  prise  in  nature,  what  shall  I  call  the  sur- 
ours  had  done  so,  when  we  learned  that  we  prise  that  aw.aitcd  at  least  one  of  our  wag- 
ware  listening  to  the  S..i  u  Gcoli^st  of  on-Ioad  at  the  door  of  the  Tin  Company’s 
Ifissoari,  ProC  Albert  D.  Hager.  He  will  boarding-house  ?  For  there  we  were  ic- 
ba  raasamharti  ia  the  East  as  the  gentle-  ceived  by  the  superintendent  ot  the  works, 


and  the  superintendent  was  no  other  than  the  way,  wondering  all  the  while  why  we 
an  old  fellow-student  of  mine  at  the  Univer-  had  not  thought  of  that  means  of  escape 
sity  of  Heidelberg.  We  had  parted  on  the  from  breaking  on  the  wheels  of  our  first  in¬ 
bunks  of  the  Neckar,  to  meet  thus  oddly  in  a  strument  of  torture.  It  is  the  general  im- 
wilderncss  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  St.  pression  among  the  beef-shooting  inhabitants 
Francis.  Tliis  rencounter,  though  illus-  of  the  country,  and  among  some  of  the  men 
trating  the  superior  romance  of  real  life,  is  employed  by  the  company  at  Tin  Mountain, 
perhaps  of  too  jiersonal  a  nature  to  be  dwelt  that  it  is  a  silver-miue  in  their  midst.  Our 
upon  here,  were  it  not  for  its  bearing  upon  driver  that  morning,  fur  instance,  laughed 
the  tin  muddle  already  alluded  to.  Now  in  our  faces  when  we,  walking  b^  the  side 
there  is  no  tie  or  intimacy  like  that  of  stu-  of  his  mules,  tried  to  convince  him  he  was 
dent-life,  especially  in  Germany ;  and  after  working  for  a  tin-company.  He  at  last  set- 
my  old  friend,  Mr.  Oettinger,  had  furnished  tied  down  into  a  very  Knowing  way  of  wink- 
us  with  dry  clothes  and  dinner,  and  we  had  ing  and  grinning  whenever  the  subject  was 
mutually  given  an  account  of  ourselves,  I  mentioned,  and  -we  had  to  abandon  him  to 
took  him  aside  and  asked  him  in  a  confi-  the  proverbial  wealth  of  a  poor  devil’s  ima- 
dential  whisper,  “  Really  now,  is  there  any  gination. 

tin  in  this  mountain  ?  ”  “  Not  a  doubt  of  We  arrived  at  Fredericktown  once  more 
it.  Here,”  he  said,  drawing  what  is  called  just  in  time  to  witness  a  masonic  funeral 
a  “tin  button”  from  his  pocket;  “I  got  procession,  moving  through  the  sleepy  pub- 
this  out  of  my  own  crucible.  I  have  assayed  lie  square  on  horseback.  'Hie  dead  was  a 
the  ore  dozens  of  times.  I  completed  my  stranger,  but  a  mason,  we  were  informed, 
studies  at  the  German  mines,  and  I  know  and  so  the  resident  lodge  had  turned  out  to 
tin  when  I  find  it.”  Imagine  the  mental  bury  him.  Hic  procession,  as  will  be  seen 
state  of  a  couple  of  unscientific  inquirers  in  our  picture,  was  headed  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  assured  by  the  last  chemist  with  a  drawn  c.avalry  sabre.  'Hio'se  of  the 
they  had  met,  that  he  had  assayed  the  ore  brethren  who  had  regalia  wore  them ;  the 
dozens  of  times,  and  would  bet  his  head  majority  were  clad  in  homespun.  'Hie 
there  is  no  tin  in  that  mountain.  chaplain  with  the  open  book  marched  before 

Nevertheless,  the  company  have  spent  the  hearse.  Then  came  the  mourners, 
over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  piercing  male  and  female  all  mounted,  some  with 
the  mountain,  taking  out  the  ore,  and  erect-  children  up  behind  them.  A  few  moments 
ing  the  works  which  figure  in  our  engraving,  after  the  rear  of  the  cortege  had  disappeared. 
The  works  were  not  yet  done,  but  they  are,  and  while  the  services  were  going  on  in 
as  is  allowed  by  the  friends  and  enemies  of  some  church  out  of  sight,  a  citizen  passed 
tin  alike,  to  be  of  the  most  complete  and  ex-  through  the  square  beating  a  solitary  bass- 
tensive  kind.  The  processes  by  which  tin  drum.  Shortly  after,  two  fiddlers  on  horse- 
is  got  from  the  rock  arc  similar,  but  of  a  back  were  seen  to  ri(le  with  muffled  fiddles 
more  delicate  nature,  than  the  processes  by  in  the  direction  the  bass-drummer  had  tak- 
which  gold  and  silver  are  milled.  'Hie  com-  en.  Whether  there  was  any  connection 
pany  will  have  shown  one  hundred  and  fifty  between  these  musicians  and  the  funeral, 
thousand  dollars’  worth  of  confidence  in  the  we  did  not  learn.  When  the  procession 
success  of  the  enterprise,  when  the  works  appeared  ag-aiii  on  its  w.ay  to  the  grave,  wo 
are  done  ;  and  if  success  does  crown  the  ef-  noticed  that  the  hearse  which  carried  the 
fort  at  last,  there  is  no  means  of  computing  poor  mason  on  the  last  journey  of  his  life 
the  gains.  Hie  ore  is  so  abundant,  and  so  was  the  same  horrible  little  vehicle  that  had 
easy  to  get  at,  and  withal  so  unprecedentedly  taken  us  two  d.ays  before  on  the  worst 
full  of  tin  (say  the  believers),  that  it  will  journey  of  our  lives;  and  somehow  we  felt 
be  one  of  the  richest  mines  in  the  world,  a  personal  sorrow  in  a  scene  which  othcr- 
'Hie  works  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  wise  might  have  impressed  us  merely  as 
Little  St.  Francis,  with  'Tin  Mountain  back  curious;  not  only  because  it  was  the  first 
of  them,  as  shown  in  our  picture.  equestrian  masonic  funeral  we  had  ever 

'Hiere  is  a  favorite  young  mule,  a  sort  of  seen  or  heard  of,  but  because  these  queer, 
born  poet  in  his  way,  that  wanders  dreami-  stern-looking  fellows  needed  but  a  little 
ly  about  the  neighborhood,  and  poses  him-  more  dust  on  their  laces  and  mud  and  wear 
self  occasionally  around  the  picturesque  to  their  homesj)un,  and  then  a  few  shot¬ 
spring,  in  front  of  what  I  have  called  the  guns,  to  become  good  specimens  of  Confcdcr- 
boarding-house.  He  does  not,  however,  ate  cavalry. 

come  there  for  the  water,  but  mopes  and  'Hie  past  and  present  of  Fredericktown 
nods  about  it  without  drinking  it,  as  some  jostle  each  other  in  this  half  Spanish-look- 
other  poets  do  about  Castalia.  It  is  an  ing  scjuarc.  Not  far  from  the  court-house 
idiosyncrasy  of  his  genius  that  he  prefers  on  the  left,  and  the  log  jail  containing  one 
soapy  water  as  a  beverage,  for  he  drinks  room,  is  a  brightly-painted,  new-looking 
deep  of  the  tubs  and  basins  exposed  near  frame  block,  upon  which  stands  probably 
the  house,  in  the  primitive  economy  of  the  the  largest  sign  in  the  pl.ace,  —  “  IVholcsale 
mountains.  He  is  the  especial  pet  of  his  and  Retail  Dealer  in  iVines  and  Litpiors.” 
owner,  one  of  the  St.  Louis  members  of  the  Right  over  this  sign  is  the  hall  where  the 
company',  who  comes  up  to  see  him  at  temperance  society  holds  its  weekly  meet- 
stated  times.  He  is  very  grave  for  so  young  ings.  Exactly  why  the  sign  is  there  at  all 
a  mule,  and  will  doubtless  wear  large  col-  docs  not  appear  to  the  stranger,  since  it  is 
lars,  and  quarrel  with  his  wife,  if  lie  grows  over  the  dry-goods  shop  of  one  of  the  chiefs 
up.  The  artist  seems  to  have  caught  him  among  the  Good  Templars,  if  my  inforuia- 
at  the  spring  in  a  mood  about  equally  By-  tion  is  correct. 

ronic  and  mulish,  not  loving  the  world,  or  A  few  miles  from  Fredericktown  is  the 
the  world  him.  great  Mine  La  Mottc,  one  of  the  oldest  lead- 

We  had  to  spend  Sunday  at  the  tin-mine  mines  in  this  country,  and  one  of  the  richest 
waiting  for  the  Monday  afternoon  train  from  in  the  world.  We  give  you  a  picture  of  the 
Fredericktown.  This  gave  us  a  fine  chance  furnaces,  beyond  and  bivck  of  which  the  lead 
of  wandering  on  horseback  many  miles  up  is  taken  from  the  earth.  'Hiis  mine,  now 
and  down  the  Little  St.  Francis.  I  know  of  the  property  of  a  wealthy  English  compa- 
no  river  of  its  size  in  the  country  that  has  ny,  is  called  after  a  certain  M.  La  Motte,  a 
such  beautiful  wild  scenery.  In  some  places  mineralogist,  who  came  from  France  with 
the  cliffs  rise  perpendicularly,  and  taper  an  adventurer  named  Renault  and  a  party 
away  in  needles  of  rock  at  a  dizzy  height  of  miners  to  search  for  precious  metals  in 
above  tlie  water,  and  in  some  places  the  what  was  then  the  'rerritory  of  Louisian.a. 
stream  winds  for  miles  through  picturesque  'Hiey  came  with  a  patent,  granted  by  the 
slopes  of  tangled  wilderness.  'Twenty  nun-  French  government  to  the  fivmous  company 
utes’  ride  from  Tin  Mountain  stands  an  old  of  John  Law.  Out  of  all  that  mighty  bub- 
mill,  that  could  not  have  a  lovelier  or  lone-  ble  there  has  been,  probably,  nothing  left  to 
Her  spot  on  any  water-course  to  giind  its  our  times  so  permanently  rich  as  this  won- 
grists  in.  No  one  lives  in  the  neighborhood,  derful  mine.  Silver  is  tlierc,  it  is  supposcil, 
and  though  the  miller  was  gone,  the  mill  in  workable  quantities;  nickel  and  cobalt 
was  open.  On  the  slate  which  hung  over  a  are  also  found  there,  associated  witli  the 
barrel  of  wheat  some  native  had  charged  sulphurets  of  lead,  iron,  and  copper.  Mine 
himself  with  seventeen  pounds  of  corn  meal.  La  Mottc,  however,  is  but  a  single  instance 
beginnino'  his  record  with  a  small  letter,  of  the  incalculable  mineral  wealth  of  Mis- 
and  spelfing  out  his  honesty  in  the  most  souri.  Coal,  iron,  lead,  copper,  zinc,  man- 
original  and  unconviJntional  way.  He  told,  ganese,  marble,  limestones,  gypsum,  cement, 
as  exactly  as  the  greasy  slate  and  his  un-  brick  clays,  kaolinc,  granit^  sandstones, 
ractised  hand  would  let  him,  what  barrel  even  gold  and  platinum  are  found  scattered 
e  took  the  meal  from,  and  on  just  what  over  the  State  in  vast  deposits  or  in  small 
day  he  would  come  and  pay  for  it.  The  quanties. 

plash  of  the  water  over  the  quaint  old  dam.  If  we  needed  a  proof  of  the  interest  St. 
increasing  rather  than  breaking  the  silence  Louis  and  the  world  at  large  take  in  the 
of  the  surrounding  forest,  the  tall,  slender,  mineral  resources  of  Missouri,  we  had  it 
wcathei^stained  mill  itself,  never  shut  certainly  in  the  number  of  geologists,  chem- 
against  the  hungry  wickedness  of  the  world,  ists,  and  scientific  men  generall^jf  whom  our 
—  the  vhole  scene,  in  fact,  was  Arcadian  in  train  picked  up  at  the  way-stations  on  our 
its  simplicity.  return  to  the  “  Future  Great  City.”  O  ir 

There  were  springs  to  the  scats  of  the  Bismarck  acipiaiiitance,  the  State  geologist, 
wagon  which  to'jK  us  Lack  to  Fredericktown  with  some  of  his  assistants,  was  among  ilie 
Monday  morning,  but  we  walked  most  of  number,  and  the  argument  about  tin  was 
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resumed.  I  can  give  no  idea  of  the  heat 
and  uproar  of  a  ^^ole  <  ir-load  of  disagree¬ 
ing  doctors.  AVe  were  worse  confused  and 
confounded  than  orer.  One  believer  in 
tin  would  instance  a  public  assaj  which  had 
been  made  in  the  presence  of  a  score  of  un¬ 
believers,  when,  I  think  he  said,  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  metal  in  dispute  was  found ;  to 
which  his  opponent  would  retort  that  there 
was  hocus-pocus  in  the  fluxes  used.  Gov. 
Gratz  Brown  got  on  board  the  train  some¬ 
where  on  the  road,  and  then  the  debate 
waxed  wilder  and  wilder  till  wo  finallj 
re.'ichod  St.  Louis,  llie  tin  men  seemed 
to  talk  the  loudest  in  the  gubernatorial  ear, 
for  the  next  day  the  State  geologist  was 
removed  from  office;  a  catastrophe  which 
Prof.  Hager  seems  to  bear  with  the  cheer- 
fulcst  equanimity,  expecting  as  ho  does  a 
grand  triumph  when  the  works  are  tried 
and  Tin  Mountain  is  found  wanting.  lie 
still  maintains  that  they  will  never  hnd  tin 
in  workable  quantities  in  that  quarry  of 
greenstone. 

And  so  the  controversy  rests,  —  or  should 
rest,  but  doesn’t,  —  until  Mr.  Oettinger  and 
his  admirable  machinery  shall  put  an  end  to 
the  suspense ;  a  consummation  expected 
about  a  week  from  this  writing.  When  to  the 
sum  of  our  joltings  in  that  masonic  hearse, 
and  the  wood-ticks  accompanying  us  from 
the  Little  St.  Franciscan  forest,  is  added 
the  number  of  nights  we  were  kept  up  by 
the  argument  pro  and  con,  after  our  return 
to  St.  Louis,  it  can  be  understood,  I  think, 
that  to  us  at  least  there  is  no  subject  just 
now  quite  so  pathetically  interesting,  and 
so  absorbingly  uncertain,  as  the  question 
whether  there  really  is  any  tin  in  Tin 
Mountain. 

We  had  hoped  to  find  more  room  in  this, 
the  concluding  of  our  Mississippi  articles,  to 
say  something  of  the  generous  hospitality 
of  St.  Louis  to  strangers,  which,  like  the 
wealth  of  Missouri  itself,  seems  about  equal¬ 
ly  spontaneous  and  inexhaustible.  One 
may  be  the  outgrowth  of  the  other,  it  is 
true ;  still,  there  is  much  wealth  in  the 
world  elsewhere,  without  such  w.irm  hearti¬ 
ness.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  there  is  no 
jealousy  where  there  is  not  strong  love. 
IIow  shadowy  the  proverbial  jealousy  of 
St.  Louis  and  how  substantial  her  love  of 
Chicago  were  shown  by  the  promptness 
with  which  one  sister  city  came  to  the  relief 
of  the  other  in  the  hour  of  need.  In  the 
very  hour  of  need,  for  the  fire  at  Chicago 
was  hardly  at  its  height  when  rich  and 
poor  St.  Louis  alike  met  and  gave  of  their 
means  to  the  sufferers.  Coming  and  going 
among  such  people,  one  might,  in  utter  in¬ 
nocence  of  Lord  Bacon,  feel  the  expansive 
ualities  of  travelling, —  might  take  fresh 
raughts  of  confidence  in  human  nature; 
and  it  may  be  conceived  therefore,  that  a 
“  great  Mississippi  Expedition  ”  could  return 
so  warmed  and  widened  in  their  views,  as 
to  sympathize  even  with  the  sense  of  relief 
in  that  honest  re.ader  who  has  followed  these 
prolonged  wanderings  to 

THE  END. 
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TUB  BARONESS  BURDETT  CODTTB. 

N  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  poems  of 
Leigh  Hunt  there  is  the  story  of  a  desert 
chief  who  must  have  been  famed  for  his  benevo¬ 
lence  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Araby.  Alwu  ben  Adhem  was  this  emir  of 
emirs,  as  we  learn  on  poet’s  authority ;  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  Abou  ben  Adhem  dreamed  a 
dream,  or  rather,  for  we  arc  led  to  l)elicve  that 
it  was  all  reality,  he  saw  a  vision  on  his  awak¬ 
ing  one  night  “  from  a  deep  dream  of  peaee.” 
Within  the  moonlight  in  his  chamber,  “  making 
it  rich  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom,”  an  angel  stood, 
writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

Exceeding  peace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold; 

Anil  to  the  presence  In  the  room  he  said, 

"  What  wrltest  thou  7  "  The  vision  raised  its  head, 

And,  with  a  look  m:tde  of  ail  swoet  accord. 

Answered,  **  The  names  of  those  who  love  the  Lord." 

"  And  is  mine  one?”  said  Abon.  “  Nay,  not  so," 
Replied  the  angel.  Abou  spoke  more  low. 

Blit  cheerly  still,  and  said,  '*  I  pray  thee,  then. 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  <bllow-men.” 

The  angel  wrote,  and  vanished.  The  next  night 
It  came  again,  with  a  great  awakening  light. 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  Uod  bad  blessed. 
And  lo  I  Ben  Adhem ’s  name  led  all  the  rest  I 
If  the  poet  had  gone  into  particulars  instead 
of  contenting  himself  with  drawing  this  sug¬ 
gestive  outline,  we  should  have  heard  beyond  a 
question  of  the  good  deeds  which  had  brought 
him  such  exsceding  peaee  and  blessing ;  how  the 
weary  traveller  who  had  strayed  from  his  cara¬ 
van  round  rest  and  refreshment  in  the  tent  of 
Abou ;  how  the  poor  Bedouin,  who  hod  not  too 
dishonest  a  look,  or  —  for  charity  ought  not  to 
be  too  circumspect  —  who  was  undeniably  poor 
and  might  mend,  was  put  in  a  fair  way  for  do¬ 
ing  something  better  than  pillaging  pilgrims. 
No  doubt  Abou  did  all  the  good  which  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  the  simple  pastoral  life  permitted, 
and,  accordingly,  his  reward  could  nardly  bo 
too  high. 

Tbs  advaiMe,of  civilization  has  not  diminished 


either  the  need  or  the  opportunities  for  benevo¬ 
lence.  There  is  sad  truth  in  the  saying,  that  if 
the  summits  of  the  general  wcll-bciiig  arc  higher 
now-a-days  than  when  wealth  was  counted  by 
herds  of  sheep  and  oxen  and  camels,  and  even 
luxury  only  meant  a  greater  quantity  of  cheeses 
and  bowls  of  milk,  the  lowest  strata  of  the 
social  formation  are  as  low,  or  lower,  than  ever. 

There  was  a  scene  enacted  in  London  on 
Friday,  the  3d  of  November,  which  reminds  us 
that  neither  is  the  ancient  virtue  dead,  nor  is 
the  respect  it  awakens  less.  That  the  benevo¬ 
lence  which  was  the  object  of  the  demonstration 
was  not  any  bestowal  of  alms,  but  the  no  less 
generous  benevolence  of  utility,  is  an  additional 
reason  for  satisfaction.  Within  the  stately 
market,  which  has  arisen  in  the  midst  of  the 
close  and  crowded  purlieus  of  Hackney  and 
Shoreditch,  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Corporation  of  London  were  assembled.  The 
occasion  was  worthy  of  that  antique  show  of 
robes,  and  chains  of  gold,  civic  mace,  and  civic 
sword.  The  spacious  halls,  within  which  the 
city  fathers  stood  on  the  crimson  carpet  spread 
for  an  expected  guest,  attested  it.  Columbia 
Market,  which  had  lK«n  erected  by  the  most 
princely  munificence  for  the  convenience  of 
the  small  dealers  and  costermongers  of  that 
populous  locality,  and  of  course  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  their  customers,  was  about  to  be  finally 
pix-scnted  by  its  founder,  the  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts,  to  the  people  in  the  persons  of  their 
civic  representatives,  and  the  act  was  to  be  rati¬ 
fied  after  the  good  old  English  fashion. 

We  do  not  propose,  it  is  not  required,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  life  of  the  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts.  From  the  time  when  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  first  placed  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  immense  wealth  of  her  grand¬ 
father,  few  Englishwomen  have  been  better 
known  on  this  side  of  the  water.  In  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  “  She  has  answered  to  the 
responsibility  that  devolved  on  her,  not  by  the 
urchase  of  large  estates  and  by  living  apart  in 
aronial  splendor,  as  she  well  might  have  done, 
but  by  residing  mainly  in  the  metropolis.  She 
has  used  her  wealth  and  employed  her  extensive 
influence  in  benefiting  her  less  fortunate  fellow- 
creatures.  She  has  built  and  endowed  many 
churches.  Three  colonial  bishoprics  have  been 
established  at  her  sole  cost  in  three  of  our  most 
important  colonies.  Emigration,  when  less  in 
fashion  than  it  now  is,  was  promoted  in  all 
directions  by  her.  She  enconraged  schools  for 
girls  with  the  view  of  bringing  up  the  future 
mothers  of  the  working-elassesin  habits  of  domes¬ 
tic  industry  and  in  the  knowledge  of  those  com¬ 
mon  tiling  which  make  home  happy.  These  and 
the  like  objects  have  been  her  aim,  and  to  this 
she  has  devoted  her  princely  income,  not  for 
the  mere  luxury  of  giving,  but  accompanying 
it  by  painstaking  care  and  practical  judgment 
to  see  as  far  as  possible  that  the  gifts  were  well 
bestowed  and  the  object  in  view  accomjilished.” 
It  will  be  acknowledged  that  this  is  no  light 
tribute  of  praise ;  but,  eulogistic  as  it  is,  every 
word  is  endorsed  by  a  public  that  has  long 
learned  to  associate  the  name  of  the  Baroness 
Burdett  Coutts  with  every  form  of  practical 
beneficence.  The  portrait  of  this  noble  woman 
which  we  present  on  our  first  page  is  engraved 
from  a  recent  London  photograph. 


AN  OXFORD  SKETCH. — TOWN  AND  QOWN. 

The  feud  between  the  Oxford  collet  boys 
and  the  town  boys  is  historic.  A  row  Mtween 
the  square-caps  and  the  fellows  of  the  town  wu 
as  inevitable  in  the  popular  novel  of  a  dozen 
or  twenty  years  ago  as  a  seduction  is  now  in  the 
similar  class  of  fiction.  The  particular  contest 
depicted  in  the  engraving  an  pa^  536  is  thus 
described  by  one  who  had  a  hand  in  it ;  — 
“  I  remember  clearly  enough  how  it  ail  hap¬ 
pened.  We  freshmen  of  October  term  had 
talked  over  the  coming  Fifth,  lolling  in  those 
cosy,  moth-eaten  arm-^.air8,  part  of  the  imme¬ 
morial  furniture  of  rooms  of  which  we  were  now 
sole  and  real  proprietors.  The  position  was 
new  to  ns.  We  were  eager  to  fight  for  altar 
and  for  hearth  —  in  other  words,  for  Gown  ». 
Town.  In  hall  or  quad  we  had  gazed  in  silent 
admiration  on  the  forms  of  heroes  of  former 
fights.  This  Agamemnon  had  felled  with  his 
o\vn  hand  three  burly  bargees.  The  eye  of  that 
Ajax  was  still  slightly  black  from  the  blow  of  a 
monstrous  navvy.  The  day  came.  Rumors 
were  afloat  that  the  ranks  of  the  roughs  had 
been  strongly  recruited  from  neighboring  towns. 
Huge  giants,  sons  of  the  soil,  Antscuscs,  satyrs, 
fauns,  had  teen  seen  lounging  by  Carfax,  all 
with  their  hands  in  their  pockets,  as  if  conceal¬ 
ing  the  brawniness  of  their  fists.  Nevertheless, 
after  dinner  in  hall,  and  a  wine  in  our  own 
rooms,  we  sallied  out,  linked  arm  in  arm,  and 
mustered  in  the  High.  There  were  amongst 
us  the  captain  of  a  boat-club,  and  Five  in  our 
eight  out  of  training  that  very  day  from  the 
trial  eights,  and  victorious  from  the  winning 
boat.  What  could  withstand  them  ?  We  scour 
the  High,  we  scour  the  Broad.  In  the  fog  the 
figures  of  the  town  flit  like  dreams,  and  vanish 
into  thick  air.  We  pursue  them  ever  — those 
mutilated  Hermte,  those  crumbling  busts  of  the 
sages  of  antiquity  that  enclose  the  Theatre 
seem  to  frown  upon  us,  and  to  assume  the  like¬ 
nesses  of  defunct  Proctors,  or  of  the  very  oldest 
heads  of  houses.  W e  are  undaunted,  and  swoop 
down  upon  a  fresh  quarry.  Now  comes  the  tug 
of  war.  In  the  scuflle,  in  the  mil^e  of  poliee, 
‘  bull-dogs,’  town  and  gown,  our  captain  aoroitly 
extracts  a  policeman’s  truncheon  mm  its  scalv 
bard,  and  conceals  the  prize.  Then  a  ciy  of 
“The  Proctor  I  the  Proctor!”  is  raised,  and 
some  of  our  number  are  fitstened  on  by  the  bulb 


dogs  —  the  Proctor’s  myrmidons  —  and  have  to 
answer  to  “  Your  name.s,  and  colleges,  gentle¬ 
men?”  The  rest  dLs[)crsc,  and  the  truncheon 
is  borne  oft’  in  triumph,  and  hung  from  that 
day  over  the  capttun’s  mantelpiece  —  a  trophy 
of  a  town-and-gown  row.  What  became  of  the 
policeman  no  one  ever  knew.” 


A  LONDON  KOB. 

We  all  have  heard  of  a  London  mob,  and 
have  probably  formed  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  of  its  general  characteristics.  Our  own 
conception  of  that  unpleasant  body  has  required 
no  modification,  while  looking  at  the  illustra¬ 
tion  on  page  557,  which  shows  to  the  life  that 
unwashed,  ragged,  unkempt  rabble  which  comes 
out  from  its  dismal  lurking-places  in  the  back 
slums  when  the  Lord  Mayor  visits  Westminster. 
It  is  their  day  as  much  as  the  Lord  Mayor’s ; 
they  present  themselves  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  and  have  no  fear  of  their  natural  ene¬ 
my,  the  policeman.  The  gpit  coach  has  gone 
by,  the  rear  guard  with  bright  accoutrements 
has  passed,  and  then  they  come,  these  savages 
of  civilization,  running,  shouting,  screaming, 
jostling,  and  respectable  Lomroners  get  a 
glimpse  for  one  day  in  the  year  of  that  lower 
life  of  a  great  city,  which  at  other  times  only 
appears  in  driblets  in  the  police  courts,  to  m 
carefully  bottled  up  for  a  time  in  prisons,  and 
then  sent  back  again  perhaps  a  little  fouler  than 
before. 


and  Fontainebleau.  In  some  instances  the 
would-be  purchasers  secured  their  wishes  by 
cliihliing  together;  and  the  correspondent  de¬ 
scribes  the  delight  of  an  old  latfy  whom  he 
joined  in  bidding  for^a  gro.ss  of  kitchen  cloths, 
which  was  knocked  down  to  66  francs.  Only 
one  or  two  real  ladies  were  present,  and  they 
were  there  rather  for  curiosity  than  for  buying. 
Perhaps  they  went  to  see  what  would  b^me 
of  the  goods  whose  use  they  had  enjoyed  nadcr 
the  Empire. 

ALSATIANS  TISITINO  THB  OBAVBS  OF  TBBIR 
FRIBNDS. 

The  scene  represented  on  page  5&<  is  one 
that  will  be  readily  understood  by  Americans. 
Except  for  the  picturesque  costumes  of  the 
women,  which  do  not,  after  all,  differ  so  radi¬ 
cally  from  the  present  style  of  female  dress  in 
this  country,  we  might  take  the  picture  as  a 
sketch  of  one  of  our  own  rural  onrial-places 
on  Decoration  day.  The  engraving  calls  for 
no  remarks,  unless  we  express  the  nope  that 
while  performing  the  ceremony  of  decking  the 
graves  of  their  fmlen,  the  Alsatians  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  cast  in  their  lot  cheerfully 
with  their  ancient  fellow-countrymen.  It  u 
certainly  to  the  credit  of  French  management, 
considering  that  they  obtained  this  province 
less  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  then  by 
wrongful  violence,  that  they  should  have  per- 
Buadt^  the  inhabitants  to  like  them  so  well. 


THB  FIRST  THANKSOIVINO  IN  MA8SACHU- 
8BTT8. 

"  Fast-day8  ”  appear  to  have  been  a  specialty 
with  the  good  people  who  formed  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  nnsatisfactory  state 
of  the  crops,  or  the  weather;  an  Indian  inva¬ 
sion  ;  a  sickly  season ;  a  drought,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  a  threat  from  the  mother  country  to 
take  away  their  charter,  afforded  the  worthy 
Puritans  an  occasion  for  a  “fast-day,”  which 
was  always  observed  with  a  faithfulness  that 
was  marvellous  when  we  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  how  little  novelty  there  was  in  fasting  to 
those  brave-hearted  and  muchen-during  setUers, 
who  faced  hanger  as  one  of  the  ordinary  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  lot.  Nevertheless,  to  wait!  off  a 
threatened  calamity,  or  to  sustain  them  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  a  “  fast-day  ”  was  considered  the 
best  possible  r^ime.  Nor  were  our  forefathers 
less  ready  to  acknowlet^  the  blessings  of 
Providence.  Good  news  from  home,  a  success¬ 
ful  expedition  against  the  heathen,  a  plenteous 
harvest  —  in  short  any  instance  of  temporal  or 
spiritual  prosperity  was  celebrated  by  a  “Thanks¬ 
giving.”  Sometimes  they  had  as  many  as 
three  thanksgivings  in  a  year ;  but  these  occa¬ 
sions  were  pathetically  few  compared  with  the 
“days  of  hnmiliation,  fasting  and  prayer.” 
Both  the  thanks  and  the  fast  always  grew 
out  of  some  special  event,  and  consequently 
fell  at  irregular  periods.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  Revolutionary  War  that  the  autumnal 
thanksgiving  became  a  fixed  observance.  The 
National  Thanksgiving,  which  we  are  now 
celebrating,  is  a  modem  institution,  dating,  as 
the  reader  knows,  from  President  lincoln’s  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  incident  which  gave  rise  to  the  first  general 
thanksgiving  among  the  population  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  is  ^phically  represented  on 
pages  560  and  561  by  Hennessy. 

The  first  winter  alter  the  settlement  of  Bos¬ 
ton  was  one  of  great  severity  and  scarcity.  The 
Charlestown  records  say  that  “  people  were  ne¬ 
cessitated  to  live  upon  clams  and  mussels  and 
ground-nuts  and  acoms,  and  these  got  with 
much  difficulty  in  the  winter-time.  People  were 
very  much  tued  and  discouraged,  especially 
when  they  heard  that  the  Governor  himself  had 
the  last  batch  of  bread  in  the  oven."  Winthrop 
had  early  in  July  sent  the  “Lion”  to  Englano, 
for  a  cargo  of  provisions,  but  after  an  interval 
of  many  montns  the  ship  was  not  forthcoming. 
On  the  5th  of  February,  1631,  while  the 
Governor  was  giving  “  the  last  handful  of  meal 
in  the  barrel  nnto  a  poor  man  distressed  by  the 
wolf  at  the  door,  at  that  instant  they  spied  a 
ship  arrived  at  the  harbour’s  mouth,  laden  with 
provisions  for  them  all.” 

A  g;eneral  fast-day  had  been  previously  ap¬ 
pointed,  but  the  arrival  of  the  “  Lion,”  bc^ng 
this  sorely- needed  relief,  changed  their  mourning 
into  joy,  and,  as  Winthrop  records  in  his  jour¬ 
nal,  a  day  of  Thanksgiving  was  held  in  “  all 
the  plantations,”  which  was  the  first  re^- 
larly  appointed  Massachusetts  Thanksgiving 
day. 


THB  SALB  OF  THB  INFBRIAL  LINBN  AT  PARIS. 

It  is  hardly  a  dignified  proceeding  for  a 
nation  to  allow  the  private  property  of  a 
man  under  whose  supreme  gpiidance  it  volun¬ 
tarily  placed  itself  for  twenty  yean  thus  to 
be  sold  by  public  auction.  Napoleon  I.  said, 
“  Wash  your  dirty  linen  in  private ;”  and  we 
add,  “Don’t  sell  your  ex-Emperor’s  linen  in 
public.”  A  correspondent  says  that  the 
takes  place  daily  at  one  for  two  in  the  riding- 
school  of  the  Louvre.  No  great  public  curiosity 
appears  to  be  excited,  and  the  attendance  is 
enwfly  composed  of  dealers,  menservants,  and  a 
few  matrons  of  the  middle  ranks.  Some  of 
these  ladies  complained  that  the  lots  were  t<M 
large,  as  each  contained  twelve  dozen;  but  it 
was  explained  that  there  was  so  much  linen  to 
sell,  that  if  divided  into  small  quantities  the 
sale  would  go  on  for  weeks.  Tne  linen  came 
from  a  variety  of  imperial  residences,  including 
among  others  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  the 
Elysde,  Meudon,  St.  Germains,  Compi^gne, 


A  SKETCH  AT  SBA —  SLACK  THB  MAIN-SBXET. 

The  most  verdant  boatsman  or  yachtsman 
will  not  require  an  explanation  of  the  spirited 
marine  sketch  printed  on  page  576.  The  perils 
of  not  slacking  a  sheet  at  tne  proper  moment 
are  known  to  whoever  has  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  sail-boats.  The  parties  in  the  picture  look 
like  thorough  seamen, — the  kind  we  like  to 
have  about  when  we  are  out  sailing. 


ENGLISH ’YERSUS  AMERICAN  HABITS 
—  EARLY  RISING. 

The  English  correspondent  of  the  London 
Noncor^ormist,  who  is  now  “doing”  Vir¬ 
ginia,  writes  to  that  journal  concerning  the 
present  habits  of  John  Bull  and  Brother  Jona¬ 
than.  He  says  :  — 

The  Sonthernen  beat  all  the'  people  I  have 
ever  known  in  the  matter  of  “  early  to  bed  and 
early  to  rise.”  For  the  first  time  in  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  I  have  been  sent  to  bed 
every  night  at  eight  o’clock  p.m.,  just  the  time 
when  some  aristocratic  Londoners  are  dining 
or  preparing  to  dine.  To  make  up  for  the  out¬ 
rageous  proceeding  of  sending  a  civilized  Eng¬ 
lishman  to  roost  at  snch  an  nnconscionabiy 
early  hour,  the  signal  for  turning  out  was  given 
at  five  o’clock  a.m.,  and  breakfast  followed 
soon  after  six.  I  am  heterodox  about  early 
rising.  However,  when  you  are  in  Virginia 
you  must  do  as  Virginians  do.  I  had,  nolens 
volens,  to  become  a  member  of  the  early  retiring 
and  rising  association.  Still  I  am  bound  to 
confess  I  was  not  always  “  up  to  timew” 

But  how  sweet  is  the  consolation  afforded  to 
poor  humanity  by  the  weakness  of  good  men. 
A  wealthy  gentleman  staying  at  Wylliesburg 
when  I  was  there  —  a  man  who  had  made  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  and  accumulated  a  large 
amount  of  money  in  the  process  thereof — had 
to  he  almost  pnlled  ont  of  bed  in  order  to  get 
his  breakfast.  He  was  both  "  wealthy  and  wise,” 
and  yet  he  said  he  had  always  bwn  used  to 
going  to  bed  and  getting  up  late.  He  comfort¬ 
ed  me  immensely,  and  I  felt  that  after  all  my  had 
English  habits  were  perhaps  not  so  very  bad. 
Charles  Lamb  explodM  the  old  adam  “  It  is  the 
early  bird  that  eatches  the  worm,’*^by  showing 
that  the  worm  was  in  fault  for  soming  ont  so 
early. 

'V^ile  on  this  subject,  I  may  just  say  that 
many  Americans  have  a  preposterous  way  of 
lengthening  business  hours.  Dwyers  and  mer¬ 
chants  start  say  at  seven  o’clock  m  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  k^  on  until  seven  in  the  evening. 
Cut  bono  T  Tnev  waste  hours  in  tiie  day  in  dawd¬ 
ling  and  gossiping  as  callers  eome  in  and  they 
call  out.  A  London  man  who  sticks  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  from  ten  to  four  gets  through  fttr  more 
work.  But  then  it  is  so  pleasant  to  keep  one’s 
office  open  from  early  to  late,  and  feel  “  good  ” 
for  so  doing  I  Here  I  may  say  the  poor  de¬ 
spised  subjects  of  an  English  monarchy  would 
not  submit  to  the  long  hours  of  business  which 
the  “  sovereign  people  of  this  Repnblie  ” 
accept  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Early  Clos¬ 
ing  Association  is  needed  in  America,  for  the 
duration  of  labor  exceeds  all  reason.  I  know 
numbers  of  storekeepers  who  open  at  five  a.x. 
and  close  at  eleven  f.m .  This  system  produces 
“smart”  automatic  machines,  bnt  it  under¬ 
mines  true  manhood.  It  accumulates  dollars, 
and  destroys  the  higher  life  in  man.  Let  thw 
association  in  Ludgate  hill  try  to  teach  Brother 
Jonathan  the  error  of  his  ways.  Man  shall,^ 
not  live  by  dollars  alone. 


—  Anew  style  of  obitaary  item — brief  but 
to  the  point — has  been  invented  thns:  “John 
Smith,  of  New  York,  revolver;”  “G.  Jenkin.*, 
of  Philadelphia,  third-sto^  window;”  ■ 

Jones,  of  New  Jersey,  lausaaqw  ' 

—  In  speaking  "of  “  IntsSectual  Vagrancy,” 
the  Churchman  depresoS^  “a  deadly  mental 
dyspepsia  that  has  haif  its  foundations  laid  in 
many  of  our  Americ#’’.  girls  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  fouV’cen  by  the  gorging  of  washy 
Sunday-school  books.’*^ 


[December  0,  1871. 


every  SATURDAY. 


SLACK  THE  MAIN  SHEET. 

,o  I  wd  wUh  tenderness  j>nd  dignity,  shaking  each  j 

iier  w  ith  death  if  she  gave 
slie  had  been  on 
dc-rcr,  it  was 

t‘. _ ^ 

moet  thirty  years 
still  a  prisoner ;  n: 
old  woman,  pale,  — ,  —  . .  . 

1  From  time  to  time  some  newspaper 
ent,  visiting  the  institution  hears  and  publish^ 
Lr  story.  There  is  talk  of  a  petition  for  her 
“•lease;  people  say,  'tis  strange, 

I  Btfanee,  Vis  pitiful,  'tis  wondrous  pit/n). 

I  then  the  matter  dies  away.  £vrn  ^ 

1  man  were  guiltv,  a  lifetime  of  impnsonmmt 
I  mi  -ht  lie  held  to  have  afwoiled  her  cnnie. 

'  she  might  lie  set  free  to  die.  ■  There  would  h 
little  else  for  her  to  do  in  this  later  world. 
Where  she  lived  and  the  cry  of  murder  w  em 
up,  are  now  acres  of  brick  tmd  mortar,  and 
miles  of  dusty  streets.  Her  kindred  arc  dead, 
I  her  crime  for^tten,  and  her  very  existence  and 
hUrorv  arc  unfamiliar.  To  such  an  one  a  Inti 


took  place.  Her  story  was  that  he  tlireawnro 
j.jaM  ic  oUa  rr^vt*  thc  alonn  j  but, 
”'n  intimate  terms  with  the  mur- 
discredited.  He  was  hanged,  and 
she'sentcnccd  to  thc 

-  ■  -g  }j(ivc  since  elapsed,  and  she  is 

no  more  a  blooming  girl,  bnt  an 


bvtnenatiu,  i  ,  ,  .'vn» 

'•‘Mv  diJir,  Ibid  you  good-nignts  • 

The  wives,  crowding  u,;  with  apparent  emu¬ 
lation,  asked  if  it  was  his  wish  thatthej  .il»o 
should  accompany  huu  home. 

“  No,”  sai<l  Bngham,  stay  ns  long  <>» 
nleasc  I  will  have  the  carnage  conic  back 
SnTwait  for  you  at  the  door  IkiIow.,  Good- 

“‘^hiv  were  all  middlc-ag6d  wonien.  common- 
pHro  'I, U  Cheerful;  Brigham  is  said  to  object 
?o  his  wives  dancing,  rouiuUancrS  It  is  won¬ 
derful  that  a  Mormon  with  halt  a  doz^n  wives 
can  Ik- j  •nlotis  or  fa-stidions  alioiit  each  ot  them, 

1  and  vet  I  hive  h.ard  p  ojile  here  A.v 


IPEITD  THE  EVESIHO. 

has  a  Naples  corrro- 
-I  spent  the  night  with 
of  Vesuvius,  freezing 
uug  -a  the  other.  Wc  kept  1 

the  amusement  of  dodging 
About  once  in  ten  minutes 
-  •  jr  —  then  a  burst 
anon,  if  ever  there 
burst,  a  cloud  of 
an  inverted  hay- 
sizi'  of  the  Galt 
xir,  followed  by  a 


X  poDdent  who  writes  i~ 
some  friends  on  thc  top 
on  one  side  and  boUing  on 
ourselves  awake  by 
the  falling  stones, 
the  old  mountain  »  • 
like  forty  thousand  mutflec 
was  such  a  thing.  At  ca 
black  smoke,  in  thc  shape 
stack,  and  thirteen  times 
House,  was  driven  inro  t 
mass  of  livid  flame  that  Ic 
leagues  around.  Then  I 
miilions  of  tons  are  tlin 
high  into  the  air,  moet  ol 
the  crater,  but  many,  varjnng 
pigeon’s  egg  to  •  ,  - 

sioe,  and  yon  ir.u;'  ' 
enough,  as  they  arc 
as  plmn  as  t  rcr'”*' 
the  steep  cone, 

gnow,  tne  big  ones  —  ^ - - 

and  flying  like  a  bursting  sheh 
time  —  ten  minnt»«  interval,  yv 
the  very  edjre  of  the  abyss  and  to 
_  further  particulars  sec  J 

you  spoil  your  boots ;  .1  did.  i' 
moustache;  I  did.  And  you  v 
safely  out  of  it ;  I  did.  Ton  turn  away 
tug,  M  if  yon  had  accidentally  larmted  a  tox  of 
Iwfocos  under  your  nose ;  for  a  moment  all  is 
dark;  then  the  tong,  twinkling  row  of  g^  | 
W.  'a.  *he  streets  of  Naples  seems  to  ronng 
ont  'of  the  groui--t  under  your  feet,  though  mil 
away ;  then  you  sei.  the  lights  in  the  little  towns 
aboye  the  base  of  fce  mountains,  m  all  save 
one.  and  that  one  the  ur^t.  Pompeii  —  with 
its  great  old  temple,  mag- 
built  atieets,  and  va^-t  an-it  v,  fev-  d^k ;  the  gnm 
skeletons  lying  in  their  cahen  beds  alone  keep 


'h=i:t".nopstaV.i.iN^^^^^^^ 

blc  si-rvant,  we  got  down  safolj .  ^ 

another  lArty  who  as.cnd.sl  irom 

One  of  them  had  an  ami  broken  bj  a  laUinj, 


One  of  them  lua**  — •  .  ,  - 

stone ;  another  a  leg,  in  gctiiiig  down. 
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-  -  from  a 
-  -jliacco-bogshead,  land  ont- 
iJlust  dodge;  generally  ^y 
— •  of  a  white  heat,  and  show 
a  rocket-star.  They  tumble  down 
hissing  and  stcaining  in  the 
breaking  into  fragments, 
Now  is  the 
minnt<.3  interval.  We  rush  ®P  “ 
"idge  of  the  abyss  and  took  down  ;  for 
..on  “  11  ifitB  *  Inferno :  but 


Ct  to  thc  Cincinnati  Commcrcid  from  Utah : 

•  Bri'.’ham  Young’s  most  noted  wile  is  calUsl 
Amelia ;  sh..  is  a  vivacions,  spirited  woman, 
nlKiut  thirtv-two  years  old,  Amenwn  tom.  and 
without  children.  Anoth.  r  of  " 

wives  is  Mrs.  Decker,  who  retains  indications  of 
much  former  b  antv,  and  her  .laughters  are  the 
handsomest  of  Brigham’s  children  The  old 
gentleman  looks  out  well  for  1 

wns-in-law.  and  It  is  s:d  l  that  in  ^ 

divided  all  his  property  into  seven  hnndi^ 
i  shares,  giving  thc  bulk  of  it  to  chnrel^  and 
distributed  thc  rest  equally  S'"?"?  "ti;; 

I  saw  Brigham,  at  the  Social  Hall,  on  the 
occasion  of  mv  last  vi.it  here,  hid  ‘"''rof  his 
wives  adien.  Thc  old  gentleman  had  been  dan¬ 
cing,  but  had  fati  nied  the  1  -gs  of  "-.'Tcnty  ycare, 
and  he  approach.-.!  the  .  luster  of  h.s 
buttoned  np  in  a  blue  overcoat  with  a  white  vrot 
underneath,  a  Kd  woolen  comforter  around  ms 
neck,  and  a  worn  silk  hat  in  his  He 

looked  very  large,  square,  and  bland,  and  he 


Nfedle  Making.—  There  is  a  necoic  lacwry. 
in  New  Haven  where  thc  whole  process  w  don^ 
by  a  single  machine,  without  the 
of  anv  wrson.  A  coil  of  steel  wire  >f  pw*  » 
?Je  mL^ine  cuts  it  off  at  the  required  leng^h^ 
it  cuts  the  steel  pieces  con^utivcly,  FpehM 

the  cyc-holcs,  counter-sinks. thc  eyes,  and  KH  ^ 

he  ^ims-’and  in  fact  "f  "XS 

the  Sccdlcs  drop  out  fomplc  ^ 

other  machine  picks  them  up 
Sm  heads  and>ints  togctlier.  and  a  Bmd 
piece  of  mechanism  puts  them 
Dm  of  these  machines  occupies  no  more  s^o 

Sian  an  ortlinary  table,  and  ®“\XSv  Sn^and 
out  from  thirty  thousand  to  forty  tnonsauu 
n^«”  day.^  Most  of  the  n^les  wj^  1®- 
Dorted  from  England,  until  a  few  years  pas 


A  Prison  Romance.  —  Every  pri  on  hM  its  I 
romance,  and  that  of  the  penitentiary  at  Kings¬ 
ton  Canada,  is  worth  recounting,  says  the  Chi- 
^•4  Post.  In  1842,  near  Torohto,  the  serving 
mSn  of  a  Capt.  Kiitncar  n»»nlci^  his  master 
to  obtain  a  sum  of  money  which  was  in  tuo 
house.  After  killing  him,  the  wreteh  a  so  slew 
the  housekeeper.  He  wm  a^ted,  and  at  his 
trial  implicated  a  girl  of  ftl^n,  nam^  Graro 
Marks,  who  was  living  in  thc  house,  as  an  ac- 
Sraplicc ;  alleging  that  she  knew  of  thc  murder 


